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SKATES  ANYONE? 


SERVING    GOD 
AND  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  FOR  25  YEARS 


GEORGE  PHIPPEN  COUNTRY 
Taos,  New  Mexico,  cowboy  country,  western  art — this 
is  George  Phippen  country.  But  it  didn't  just  happen — 
it  took  a  struggle — for  years.  But  hardships  don't  matter 
to  those  whose  dreams  are  secure  in  the  stars.  Phippen 
studied  the  master  western  painters — Charlie  Russell  and 
Frederick  Remington;  and  he  knew  that  some  day  his 
paintings  would  hang  in  the  same  galleries  as  theirs  .  . . 
But  read  the  inspiring  story  beginning  on  page  21 . . . 
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The  FCA  Says  ^^Thanks" 

The  advance  copies  of  the  June  issue  arrived  while  I  was  on  the  road.  The 
coverage  you  have  given  FCA  was  a  most  pleasant  surprise  when  I  got  back 
home.  We  very  much  appreciate  all  you  have  done  for  us.  .  .  . 

— Gary  Warner,  Associate  Director,  FCA,  (Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes), 
Suite  812,  Traders  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  1125  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64106 

Do  You  Have  a  Sod-House  Heritage? 

Did  you  ever  live  in  a  dog-house,  a  dugout,  or  an  adobe-block  building;  or 
were  you  born  in  one?  Did  you  ever  teach  school,  attend  school  or  church  ser- 
vices in  a  sod  building,  or  help  build  one?  Or  are  you  a  child  or  perhaps  grand- 
child of  a  former  pioneer  sod-house  dweller  or  builder? 

If  you  can  answer  "y^s"  to  any  of  these  questions,  the  Sod  House  Society 
of  America  would  like  to  hear  from  you.  Write  Sod  House  Survey,  Colby,  Kan. 


Excerpts   from  Letters   to  Jivan  Khaehadourian   (April,    1969)   who  wrote  the 
article,  "Why  Did  My  Son  Become  a  Hippie?" 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  answer  to  Mr.  Khachadourian's  question 
is  a  personal  life-changing  confrontation  with  Jesus  Christ,  be  it  called 
conversion,    consecration,    or    commitment .  .  .  No   father,    myself  included, 
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GRAHAM  said,  in  part:  "The 
last  time  I  talked  to  Mr. 
Eisenhower  was  in  December  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital,  and  it  was 
quite  evident  from  the  conversa- 
tion that  he  not  only  believed  in 
an  afterlife,  but  he  was  looking 
forward  to  it.  He  had  a  growing 
concept  which  he  had  developed 
that  there  was  a  literal  existence 
after  death.  I  can  remember  two 
weeks  before  he  had  his  first  heart 
attack.  I  was  asked  to  come  to 
Gettysburg,  and  I  didn't  know 
why.  He  was  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  arrived  at  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  he  kept 
me  till  3  o'clock.  I  was  the  only 
guest  there  and  wasn't  sure  why  I 
was  invited.  The  President  talked 
about  many  things.  Then,  suddenly. 


he  looked  me  right  in  the  eye  and 
said:  'Billy,  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
why  you  believe  in  Heaven,  and 
why  you  believe  in  the  afterlife.' 
And,  of  course,  I  gave  him  my  rea- 
sons. 

TWO  weeks  later,  he  had  his 
heart  attack  and  I  could  not 
help  but  wonder  whether  he  had 
some  premonition  at  that  time. 
Now,  since  that  time,  I  have  had 
several  other  conversations  with 
him  along  the  same  lines  about 
the  afterlife.  He  never  told  me  he 
was  doubting,  and  I  could  see  that 
he  was  giving  it  a  great  deal  of 
thought.  He  was  giving  it  thought 
as  early  as  that  period  before  his 
second  election.  I  am  certain  he 
believed  in  an  afterlife." 


Former  President  Eisenhower 
was  not  always  a  church-going 
man,  Billy  Graham  revealed:  "About 
a  month  after  he  was  nominated 
for  President,  I  spoke  with  the 
General  and  told  him  that  I  thought 
he  ought  to  go  to  church.  He  said, 
'No,  I'm  not  going  to  go  to  church 
now,  because  people  will  think  I'm 
doing  it  for  political  reasons.'  But 
he  added,  'After  the  election — win 
or  lose — I'm  going  to  start  going  to 
church.'  Mr.  Eisenhower  asked  me 
at  that  time  that  if  he  was  elected, 
what  church  he  ought  to  go  to? 
'Well,  maybe  since  my  wife  was 
reared  a  Presbyterian...'  he  said. 
And  so  we  discussed  it  along  these 
lines.  But  I  never  really  heard  him 
say  why  he  didn't  go  to  church  up 
to  that  point.  I  had  supposed  it 
might  have  been,  perhaps,  a  little 
bit  of  reaction  and  even  rebellion 
against  the  very  strict  rearing  that 
he  had  religiously." 

On  his  rearing  and  religious  sur- 
rounding, Graham  had  this  to  say: 
"Mr.  Eisenhower  believed  in  the 
Bible,  and  he  believed  in  Christ. 
He  believed  in  what  we  would  call 
'Evangelical  Christianity.'  His 
precise  theology  I  don't  believe  he 
really  worked  out.  He  was  named 
for  an  evangelist,  Dwight  L.  Moody. 
D wight's  father  was  a  student  of 
the  Bible  and  his  mother  was  call- 
ed a  fundamentalist.  He  came  from 
that  background.  I  believe  that 
during  his  military  career,  he  didn't 
go  to  church,  but  afterward — to- 
ward the  end  of  his  life — all  of  this 
teaching  of  his  mother  and  father 
came  back  to  him  very  strongly.  I 
had  several  talks   with  him  during 


A  striking  picture  of  General  Eisen- 
hower at  salute  when  he  was  a  four- 
star  General. 


the    past    few    years    on    this    very 
subject,"  Graham  went  on. 

"Mr.  Eisenhower  firmly  believed 
that  the  American  Heritage  of 
Freedom  was  based  very  much  on 
the  concepts  of  Judeo-Christianity, 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
He  constantly  referred  to  it  in  pri- 
vate conversations.  He  was  very 
much  a  supporter  of  my  work  be- 
cause he  thought  I  symbolized  a 
possibility  of  a  religious  and  spirit- 
ual awakening  in  the  country.  I 
think  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  was  interested  in  me." 


Graham  added,  ''Mr.  Eisenhower 
felt  that  America  had  achieved 
greatness  because  of  its  religious 
heritage  and  its  religious  faith. 
And  he  felt  that  if  we  ever  lost  this 
religious  faith — this  faith  in  God — 
which  we  have  on  our  coins,  the 
American  dream  would  be  finished. 
This  is  why  he  constantly  referred 
to  God  and  to  Christianity,  and 
why  he  felt  that  he,  himself,  must 
set  an  example.  No  man  in  his- 
tory ever  went  to  church  more  faith- 
fully and  more  loyally,  unless  it 
was  President  Johnson.  Both  gentle- 
men believed  in  the  same  thing 
and  came  from  the  same  type  of 
countries — the  same  type  of  back- 
ground, and  both  very  strongly  be- 
lieved in  the  concept  of  America, 
with  its  roots  very  deep  in  the 
Bible." 

Graham's  other  sidenotes  on 
General  Eisenhower:  "Honesty 
and  integrity  were  things  he  looked 
for  in  people.  He  was  intolerant 
of  hypocrisy  and  anyone  who  told 
him  a  lie.  These  were  things  that 
caused  him  to  lose  his  cool,  when 
he  did  lose  it! 

"In  recent  years,  he  had  a  fear 
for  the  country.  He  was  terribly 
disturbed  about  our  divisions,  and 
about  riots  and  crime.  I  don't  be- 


lieve he  was  as  disturbed  about 
the  foreign  situation  as  he  was 
about  the  disruptions  at  home. 
He  felt  strongly  that  we  need 
unity  at  home,  and  some  of  his 
views  have  worn  off  on  Mr.  Nixon. 
I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that 
Mr.  Eisenhower  did  that  people 
will  look  back  upon  in  the  future 
as  a  truly  great  contribution,  was 
the  very  careful  training  he  gave 
to  Richard  Nixon.  Mr.  Nixon  is 
what  he  is,  partially  at  least,  as  a 
result  of  Mr.  Eisenhower.  I  believe 
Mr.  Nixon  recognizes  this.  The 
pattern  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion will  probably  be  partially 
based  on  what  Mr.  Nixon  has 
learned  as  an  understudy  of  Eisen- 
hower. Mr.  Nixon  has  that  same 
sense  of  honor  and  honesty,  integ- 
rity and  fairness  that  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower had,  and  I  believe  that  Eisen- 
hower's life  made  a  great  impact 
on  Mr.  Nixon  as  a  young  man." 

Graham  recalls  Eisenhower's 
concern  over  race  problems:  'T 
remember  one  time  President  Eisen- 
hower invited  me  to  see  him  at 
the  White  House.  He  was  deeply 
disturbed  about  the  developing 
race  crisis  in  the  country,  and  he 
could  not  understand  why  we  had 
to  have  segregation."  ■  ■ 


From  ''The  World  of  Religion  Broadcast"— CBS  Radio  Network. 


To  preserve  his  freedom  of  worship,  his  equality  before  the  law,  his  liberty 
to  speak  and  act  as  he  sees  fit,  subject  only  to  the  provision  that  he  trespass 
not  upon  similar  rights  of  others — the  Londoner  will  fight!  So  will  the  citizen  of 
Abilene! — Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  (From  Address  at  Guildhall  on  the 
occasion  of  his  receiving  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  July  12,  1945) 
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OF  the  many  instances  when 
faith  and  Christian  prayer 
have  sustained  me  in  life,  the  first 
came  when  I  was  a  teen-ager  and 
marked  a  turning  point  in  my  life. 
I  had  fallen,  skinned  my  left  knee 
and,  when  a  painful  infection  later 
became  so  bad  I  couldn't  do  my 
farm  chores,  my  parents  discovered 
my  swollen  and  discolored  leg. 
Old  Dr.  Conklin,  the  family  physi- 
cian, took  one  look  at  the  poisoned 
limb  and  immediately  advised 
amputation  to  save  any  part  of 
the  leg  or  even  my  life. 

When  the  horror  of  this  prospect 
swept  over  me,  I  raised  my  14-year- 
old  frame  from  the  bed  to  shout, 
"Not  me!  I  won't  allow  it!  I'd 
rather  die!"  Later  I  made  my  older 
brother  Edgar  promise  not  to  let 
the  doctor  cut  off  my  leg  no  matter 
what  happened  and  he  literally 
stood  guard  duty  outside  my  bed- 
room. At  the  same  time  my  parents, 
probably  recalling  my  River  Breth- 
ren grandfather  and  his  belief  in 
miracles,  began  a  prayer  vigil  at 
my  bedside.  First,  father  and 
mother  prayed,  taking  turns  in 
leading  one  another;  during  the 
second  night,  Edgar — and  finally 
my     other     four     brothers — would 


kneel  from  time  to  time  and  join 
in  the  prayers. 

The  next  morning  Dr.  Conklin's 
experienced  eye  noted  that  the 
swelling  was  going  down  and  the 
discoloration  fading.  Later  in  the 
day  I  was  able  to  sleep  soundly.  In 
two  weeks  I  was  out  of  bed  and  able 
to  walk.  To  me,  this  demonstration 
of  the  power  of  prayer  did  more 
than  save  my  leg;  it  strengthened 
my  faith  for  life. 

Often  during  World  War  II,  I 
turned  to  God  when  I  had  no  one 
else  to  turn  to.  Two  such  crises 
involved  our  paratroopers.  One 
night  during  the  invasion  of  Sicily 
an  armada  of  American  aircraft 
was  reported  off  course  and  there 
was  an  imminent  danger  that 
thousands  of  our  sky  troopers  would 
be  dropped  into  the  sea.  I  remember 
praying,  "Save  them  and  deliver 
them,  0  God.  For  they  are  in  Thy 
Almighty  Hand."  Incredibly  enough, 
the  lead  plane  later  regained  its 
bearings  and  the  drop  was  suc- 
cessful. 

Similarly,  on  the  eve  of  the 
massive  D-Day  assault  on  Europe, 
the  soul-wracking  problem  arose 
as  to  whether  to  send  two  American 
airborne      divisions      against      the 


Nazi-fortified  Cherbourg  Peninsula. 
British  Air  Chief  Leigh-Mallory 
himself  advised  against  what  he 
termed  "this  futile  slaughter," 
and  yet  to  cancel  the  airborne 
attack  would  endanger  the  whole 
critical  invasion  of  Utah  Beach.  I 
could  only  go  to  my  tent  to  think 
and  pray,  to  review  every  step  of 
our  elaborate  planning  and  to  ask 
God's  guidance  in  making  the  right 
decision.  I  finally  decided  that  the 
aerial  attack  would  go  as  planned 
and,  with  what  seemed  to  be  the 
Almighty's  blessing,  the  para- 
troopers accomplished  their  dan- 
gerous mission  with  comparatively 
light  casualties. 

When  in  peacetime  it  became 
my  high  honor  to  serve  the  nation 
twice  as  President,  I  tried  to  en- 
sure that  the  government  and 
every  person  in  it  was  dedicated 
to  honesty  and  moral  principles. 
To  a  large  extent,  I  believe,  we 
succeeded.  Personally  I  tried  to  set 
the  new  administration's  tone  be- 
fore delivering  my  inaugural  ad- 
dress when  I  asked  all  present  to 
bow  their  heads  and  I  offered  a 
prayer  I  had  written  that  morning: 
"Give  us,  we  pray,  0  God,  the 
power  to  discern  clearly  right  from 
wrong  and  allow  all  our  actions  to 
be  governed  thereby  and  by  the 
laws  of  the  land.  Especially  we 
pray  that  our  concern  shall  be  for 
all  the  people  regardless  of  station, 
race  or  calling."  During  the  en- 
suing eight  years  I  never  opened  a 
cabinet  meeting  or  made  a  major 
policy  decision  without  a  minute 
of  silent  prayer. 

A  lifetime  of  soldiering  and  public 


service  only  confirms  my  convic- 
tion that  I  am  as  intensely  religious 
as  any  man  I  know.  Nobody  goes 
through  six  years  of  war  and  two 
terms  of  the  presidency  without 
faith.  And,  although  I  have  seldom 
displayed  or  discussed  my  religious 
philosophy  with  anyone,  a  deep 
Bible-centered  Christian  faith 
has  colored  my  life  since  child- 
hood. Devout  evangelical  parents, 
who  loved  the  Bible  as  dearly  as 
life  itself,  made  sure  of  that.  In- 
deed, before  I  was  18,  I  had  read 
through  the  entire  Bible  and  dis- 
cussed it,  chapter  by  chapter,  with 
my  mother. 

Recalling  the  long  years  and  the 
cascade  of  crises  through  which  we 
have  passed,  I  realize  that  a  strong 
spiritual  experience  has  literally 
been  the  staff  of  life  to  me.  Back 
in  Abilene,  Kans.,  my  mother,  who 
was  never  happier  than  when 
reading  the  Bible,  and  my  father, 
who  balanced  his  career  as  a  me- 
chanical engineer  with  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
Greek,  stressed  one  truth  over  and 
over  again:  Religion,  placed  in 
man  by  God,  is  most  natural  to 
him.  How  often,  both  in  war  and 
peace,  was  I  to  rediscover  this 
changeless  truth. 

With  equal  fervor  I  believe  that 
faith  in  God  and  the  Judaic-Chris- 
tian ethic  inspired  the  founding 
fathers  of  the  United  States.  These 
remarkable  men — Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Hamilton,  Frank- 
lin, Paine,  John  Adams,  John  Han- 
cock and  Patrick  Henry,  to  name 
a  few  of  them — were  men  of  deep 
religious  conviction  and  in  the  new 
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world  they  were  trying  to  establish 
an  entirely  new  form  of  govern- 
ment. They  succeeded  because 
during  that  fateful  decade  of  deli- 
beration and  decision,  the  1770's, 
they  put  their  final  trust  in  al- 
mighty God  and  his  moral  law. 
We  are  a  religious  nation  today  be- 
cause in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence they  stated  their 
full  reliance  on  "the  laws  of  nature 
and  nature's  God"  and  because 
they  published  before  the  world 
"these  self-evident  truths:  that  all 
men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  ..." 

In  contrast  with  this  concept  of 
the  sacredness  of  life,  modern 
atheistic    dictatorships    treat    men 


as  nothing  more  than  animals  or 
educated  mules.  How  many  materi- 
alistic psychologists  and  smart -alec 
professors  sneer  that  men  invented 
God  in  a  childish  search  for  se- 
curity; yet,  I  have  noticed  that 
these  same  men  in  the  fox-holes 
or  at  the  moment  of  death  turn  to 
some  higher  power  for  comfort  and 
courage.  Thus,  it  is  that  I  believe 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  Ameri- 
ca today  that  the  faith,  love  of 
freedom,  intelligence  and  energy 
of  her  citizens  cannot  cure. 

Thus,  in  hope  and  eternal  vigil- 
ance, I  recall  again  for  America 
my  favorite  biblical  lines:  "Except 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  in  vain  that  build  it;  except 
the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watch- 
man waketh  but  in  vain." 


''Why  I  Believe,"  by  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Appeared  first  in  The  Sunday 
Star,  Washington,  D.  C.  April  6,  1969,  and  is  included  in  ALL  BELIEVERS 
ARE  BROTHERS,  by  Roland  Gammon,  to  be  published  by  Doubleday  & 
Company,  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 


Humility  must  always  be  the  portion  of  any  man  who  receives  acclaim  earned 
in  the  blood  of  his  followers  and  the  sacrifices  of  his  friends. — Dwight  David 
Eisenhower.  (Address  at  Guildhall.) 

Abilene,  Kansas,  and  Denison,  Texas,  would  together  add  in  size  to  possibly 
one-five-hundredth  part  of  Greater  London.  Yet  kinship  among  nations  is  not 
determined  in  such  measurements  as  proximity,  size,  and  age.  Rather  we  should 
turn  to  those  inner  things,  call  them  what  you  will — I  mean  those  intangibles 
that  are  the  real  treasures  free  men  possess. — D.  D.  Eisenhower.  Ibid. 

Neither  London  nor  Abilene,  sisters  under  the  skin  will  sell  her  birthright 
for  physical  safety,  her  liberty  for  mere  existence. — D.  D.  Eisenhower.  Ibid. 
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The  Generation  Gap 


By  Thomas  E.  Moye 


FEW  phrases  have  reached  more 
universal  acceptance  and 
usage  in  our  day  than  "genera- 
tion gap."  But  as  famiKar  as  the 
term  is,  and  as  comfortably  as  it 
rolls  off  our  tongues,  it  is  a  bit 
frustrating  to  stop  and  recall  any 
careful  or  serious  effort  to  define 
just  what  it  is  that  we  talk  about 
so  constantly. 

"Generation  gap"?  Why,  every- 
body knows  what  that  is.  Every- 
body talks  about  it.  It  is  con- 
stantly in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  TV  programs. 
Everybody  seems  to  blame  various 
ills  of  our  society  upon  it.  But 
what  is  it? 

Well,   a  "gap"  is  a  separateness. 


a  distance  between  people  or 
things,  an  isolation,  a  strangeness, 
an  alienation.  Certainly  it  isn't 
the  volume  of  mere  distance  alone 
that  is  important — think  of  a  gap 
in  a  telephone  circuit:  the  tiniest 
of  separations  interrupts  communi- 
cation. So  in  the  "generation  gap" 
it  isn't  separation  alone  that  is 
important,  something  that  can 
be  put  right  simply  by  bringing 
together  whatever  is  separated. 
Think  of  such  a  word  as  "estrange- 
ment," which  implies  more  than 
a  separation  that  can  be  rectified 
simply  by  bringing  two  things 
together — a  qualitative  separa- 
tion that  exists  irrespective  of 
distance. 


Chaplain  Moye   is   stationed  at   the  Navy    Chaplain's   School,    New- 
port R.I.  02840 
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Some  Gap  Inevitable 

In  these  terms,  then,  and  whether 
we  think  it  is  a  good  or  a  bad 
thing,  some  kind  of  generation 
gap  is  inevitable.  To  some  extent, 
different  generations — even  con- 
secutive generations  within  the 
more  unrevolutionary  eras — are 
born  into  and  brought  up  in  dif- 
ferent worlds. 

Generations  almost  always  have 
different  music,  different  litera- 
ture, different  vocabularies,  dif- 
ferent recreations,  different  favorite 
TV  programs,  different  values.  But 
the  way  in  which  "generation  gap" 
is  used  today  seems  to  indicate  a 
sort  of  unbridgeable  gulf,  an  aliena- 
tion so  vast  that  the  possibility  of 
communication  across  it  seems 
lost  forever.  Shouting  at  each  other 
across  that  great  chasm,  our  words 
fade  and  are  lost  among  the  winds, 
so  that  what  we  really  hear  on  our 
own  side  of  the  generation  gap  is 
not  what  those  on  the  other  side 
are  actually  saying — we  hear  only 
the  faint  and  distorted  echoes  of 
each  other's  words. 

So  it  isn't  only  the  fact  of  a  gen- 
eration gap  as  such  that  really 
concerns  us  today — there  always 
has  been  some  kind  of  a  generation 
gap  and  there  always  will  be.  One 
generation  is  not  the  same  as  an- 
other, history  does  not  really  re- 
peat itself,  sons  and  daughters 
are  not  carbon  copies  of  their 
parents,  and  nobody  should  be 
upset  or  unhappy  that  this  is  so. 

At  the  same  time,  people  are 
deeply  upset  and  unhappy  about 
the  relationship  between  the 
generations  today.  Without  always 
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being  able  precisely  to  define  it, 
there  does  seem  to  be  something 
different  about  the  contemporary 
generation  gap,  something  more 
radical  and  disturbing,  something 
different  not  in  degree  but  in  kind. 

Why  Today's  Generation  Gap? 

If  this  is  so,  why  is  it  so?  What 
makes  this  situation  so  special? 
Is  it  that  radical  and  unruly  stu- 
dents alarm  and  alienate  their 
elders  to  a  degree  previously  un- 
known? A  glance  at  the  history  of 
education  will  tell  us  that  even  500 
years  ago  in  the  great  European 
universities  there  existed  a  kind  of 
revolutionary  unrest  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  what  we  are  experiencing 
today. 

Could  it  be  that  the  gap  has  been 
created  by  reason  of  the  kind  of 
world  the  new  generation  is  inheri- 
ting from  the  old?  We  hear  it  said 
that  one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
disillusionment  in  the  young  gen- 
eration today  is  the  mess  they  have 
inherited.  The  old  generation 
stands  indicted  for  having  failed 
to  translate  their  values  and  ideals 
into  reality.  While  this  may  play 
some  part  in  the  current  situation, 
yet  when  was  it  ever  not  so?  What 
generation  in  all  history  did  not 
inherit  some  mess  to  clean  up, 
some  complex  of  agonizing  prob- 
lems, some  residue  of  former 
hypocrisy,  failure  and  falseness? 
So  if  what  we  call  the  generation 
gap  today  has  some  special  and 
unique  quality,  we  will  have  to 
look  elsewhere  for  its  root  causes. 

Perhaps  one  clue  to  the  situation 
can  be  found  in  what  we  said  about 


inevitable  differences  between  any 
two  generations:  differences  of 
interests,  recreation,  music,  liter- 
ature, and  so  on.  These  differences 
are  not  some  vague  and  mysterious 
and  immutable  force — they  are 
simply  cultural  differences.  If  this 
is  so,  then  these  generation  dif- 
ferences fall  in  the  same  general 
category  as  all  the  other  cultural 
differences  in  our  world  and  we  can 
view  them  in  perspective.  We  can 
see  the  generation  gap  as  one  part 
of  a  larger  problem  and  challenge 
shared  by  the  whole  human  race 
and  posed  by  the  necessity  of  many 
varied  nations  and  classes  and 
peoples  and  races  living  in  some 
kind  of  meaningful  community  on 
this  constantly  shrinking  earth. 

Cultural  differences  have  always 
existed,  and  these  differences  have 
always  created  explosive  pressures 
within  the  body  of  humanity.  Ra- 
cial and  social  and  international 
differences  have  always  posed  ag- 
onizing problems.  However,  in  our 
time,  almost  everybody  in  the 
world  has  been  made  aware  of 
these  tensions  and  differences 
almost  instantly  and  simultane- 
ously. Because  of  the  rapid  advance 
of  communications,  we  not  only 
know  about  problems  that  exist 
anywhere  in  the  world,  but  also, 
and  just  as  important,  our  knowl- 
edge is  constantly  being  refreshed, 
refined,  and  reenforced. 

As  a  radio  network  used  to  put 
it,  we  are  in  "constant  contact" 
with  the  whole  world.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  world  is  shrink- 
ing. Scatter  pepper  in  Egypt  or 
Israel     or     Vietnam,     and     almost 


immediately  somebody  will  sneeze 
in  Peoria  or  Atlanta  or  Berkeley. 
The  situations  of  tension  and 
alienation  that  exist  today  are  not 
new  in  their  essential  shape  and 
identity,  but  they  exist  in  a  new 
setting  of  immediacy  and  urgency, 
and  they  generate  new  pressures 
building  toward  either  explosion 
or  resolution. 

What  Do  About  the  Gap? 

What,  then,  can  we  do  about  the 
"generation  gap"?  The  age-old  gap 
and  the  gap  that  may  exist  now 
in  some  special  new  way?  Well, 
remembering  that  this  is  really  a 
cultural  gap,  we  need  to  apply 
here  some  of  the  same  techniques 
and  procedures  with  which  we  try 
to  bridge  other  gaps  in  human  so- 
ciety. 

On  each  side  of  the  gap  we  need 
really  to  listen  to  what  the  others 
are  saying.  Everybody  tends  to  lis- 
ten through  a  kind  of  filter,  so 
that  what  we  hear  is  not  what  the 
other  is  actually  saying  but  our 
interpretation  of  what  he  is  saying. 
Because  our  alienation  has  pushed 
us  so  far  from  each  other,  we  tend 
to  hear  only  distortions  of  what  each 
other  is  saying.  If  we  listen,  really 
without  first  prejudging  the  mes- 
sage, we  may  well  find  that  the 
gap  is  not  so  wide  as  we  feared, 
and  that  we  have  already  in  our 
possession  some  of  the  materials 
and  techniques  with  which  a 
bridge  may  be  built. 

On  each  side  of  the  gap  we  need 
to  accept  the  other  side  and  what 
the  other  side  is  saying.  This  does 
not  mean  total  agreement  or  gloss- 
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ing  over  differences,  but  an  aware- 
ness that  nobody  has  the  whole 
answer  to  the  problem  and  that 
both  sides  need  each  other  in  the 
building  of  a  better  future.  If  the 
young  generation  really  does  refuse 
to  accept  anything  from  anyone 
over  thirty,  and  if  the  older  gen- 
eration really  does  recoil  from 
everything  proposed  by  anyone  un- 
der thirty,  then  the  gap  is  not  so 
much  a  mere  gap  as  a  great  gulf 
and  chasm  into  which  the  ongoing 
procession  of  history  must  fall  and 
perish.  And  it  will  not  be  enough 
just  to  accept  the  other  side,  in 
the  sense  of  patiently  enduring 
their  point  of  view — we  need  to 
understand  and  clarify  the  differ- 
ences and  also  actually  to  cele- 
brate and  use  these  differences, 
knowing  that  all  the  infinite  variety 
of  life  is,  in  the  end,  complementary 
and  healing  and  creative. 

Finally,  within  the  Christian  con- 
text, this  acceptance  must  also 
include,  and  be  redeemed  by, 
love.  In  Christ  I  love  people  not 
because  they  conform  to  my  ideas 


and  standards,  but  because  they 
too  are  selves,  individual  human 
beings  and  children  of  God.  I  love 
black  people  not  in  spite  of  their 
being  black,  or  in  order  to  make 
them  somehow  "white,"  but  simply 
because  and  as  they  are. 

Then  my  acceptance  of  young 
people  is  not  dependent  upon  their 
becoming  middle-aged  like  me,  and 
cannot  be  limited  to  those  times 
when  they  act  in  middle-aged  ways 
and  say  middle-aged  things.  In 
Christ  I  accept  them  and  love  them 
for  what  they  are.  Young  people, 
as  Christians,  accept  older  people 
not  because  they  may  sometimes 
adopt  young  ways  and  points  of 
view,  but  because  in  Christ  we,  as 
individuals  with  individual  func- 
tions and  identities  and  histories, 
yet  are  all  one  body,  one  family. 
And  in  the  family  of  God  all,  the 
vast  individuality  of  life  achieves 
that  harmony  for  which  all  pre- 
vious history  has  been  a  kind  of 
dress  rehearsal  of  the  symphony 
of  man. 


QUOTES 

Don't  depend  too  much  on  the  future;   so  often  it  comes  before 
you  are  ready  for  it. — Paul  G.  Stevens. 

Life   has    its    disappointments,    but    there   is    no   reason   for  you 
to  be  one  of  them. — Joseph  M.  Shaw,  Jr.  in  Cherokee  Herald. 

A  lady  is  a  woman  who  makes  a  man  behave  like  a  gentleman. 
— Russell  Lynes  in  Nashville  Banner. 

An    atheist    goes    through   life   with    no   invisible    means    of  sup- 
port.— Salada  Tag  Lines. 
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Grand  Lady  of  Tennis 


LOOKING  up  facts  in  sports,  you  will  find  that  Major  Walter  C. 
I  Wingfield  introduced  the  game  of  Sphairistike  at  Antclwyd, 
Wales  in  1873.  He  probably  never  visualized  that  this  game  would 
ever  become  so  popular  and  be  played  by  millions.  Today  this  game 
is  called  tennis. 

Although  there  have  been  numerous  great  stars  in  this  sport 
since  it  was  adopted,  by  the  Major  there  is  one  star,  Suzanne 
Lenglen  of  France,  who  is  called  the  "champion  of  champions." 
It  was  Suzanne  who  helped  France  restore  its  pride  in  the  sports 
world  after  the  Frenchman  Georges  Carpentier,  was  defeated  by 
Jack  Dempsey  for  the  heavyweight  boxing  crown  of  the  world. 

Suzanne  took  up  tennis  when  she  was  11.  Five  years  later  she 
was  defeating  the  best  of  them  in  this  strenuous  sport.  She 
had  a  unique  style  of  her  own,  and  was  graceful  and  accurate  with 
each  powerful  swing  of  the  racket.  One  of  her  greatest  games 
played  was  against  the  youthful  American  Helen  Wills  at  Cannes, 
France  in  1926.  Although  Suzanne  was  27  years  old  at  the  time, 
millions  of  francs  were  wagered  on  her.  The  aging  Frenchwoman 
showed  the  youthful  American  why  the  tennis  world  had  dubbed 
her  "La  Grande  Lenglen."  She  went  on  to  beat  Wills  in  straight 
sets! 

She  went  further  on  to  win  the  great  Wimbledon  Championship 
six  times.  One  of  her  most  outstanding  achievements  was  playing 
an  entire  Wimbledon  tournament  without  losing  a  single  game! 

She  was  royalty  in  her  own  right.  Once  while  scheduled  to 
play  before  the  Queen  of  England,  she  kept  the  Queen  waiting  and 
finally  never  showed  up.  This  incident  almost  caused  an  inter- 
national incident  between  the  two  great  countries. 

In  1929,  the  great  lady  became  the  first  tennis  star  to  turn 
professional  in  the  sport.  On  her  tour  throughout  America  alone 
she  earned  more  than  $100,000. 

She  gave  herself  to  the  sport  for  28  years  but  pernicious 
anemia,  which  she  had  suffered  for  many  years,  finally  ended  her 
brilliant  career.  She  was  only  39  at  the  time  of  her  death  in 
July,  1938.  The  tennis  world  has  never  again  been  able  to  produce 
as  bright  a  star  as  this  outstanding  athlete.        — Mario  De  Marco 
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The  Thin  Line 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


Dan   reflected  that  the  heavy   black  line  between  right/ 
wrong  seemed  to  be  getting  thinner  and  thinner  .  .  . 


DAN  Bennett's  mind  was  so 
full  of  worries  that  he 
couldn't  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
the  mountains  as  he  and  Elaine 
drove  up  to  the  caretaker's  house 
and  stopped.  The  first  snow  of  the 
season  had  fallen  not  long  ago  and 
everything  was  mantled  in  white. 
There  wasn't  a  great  deal  of  wind 
here  around  Emerald  Lake  and 
snow  laid  where  it  fell. 

"Are  you  going  to  look  over  the 
cabins  tonight?"  Elaine  asked. 

"They'll  wait  till  morning,"  Dan 
said.  "Let's  get  settled  tonight." 

A  fine  job  for  a  young  married 
couple!  Dan  thought  bitterly. 
Winter  custodian  for  George  Grif- 
fin's fifteen  summer  cabins  on  the 
shore  of  Emerald  Lake.  When  Dan 
had  been  granted  an  employment 
interview    with    George    Griffin,    he 
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had  hoped  to  get  a  job  in  one  of 
the  several  plants  Griffin  con- 
trolled in  town.  Instead,  he  had 
been  offered  this  job  at  a  salary 
that  would  barely  keep  food  on  his 
table,  not  to  mention  the  expense 
of  keeping  Dan's  younger  brother, 
Mike,  in  high  school. 

To  ruin  Dan's  day  completely, 
Mike  had  reported  an  A  in  an 
English  test  and,  when  Dan  pinned 
him  down,  admitted  that  he  had 
cheated  to  get  it.  With  no  parents 
to  guide  him  now,  Mike  didn't  get 
the  counseling  that  Dan  had  re- 
ceived when  he  was  in  high  school. 
It  was  up  to  Dan  to  give  him  that 
counseling  but  when  he  tried,  Mike 
exploded  with  the  same  argument 
Dan  himself  had  once  used.  "Every- 
body's doing  it!" 

"Everybody      doing     it      doesn't 


make  it  right,"  Dan  had  said,  re- 
peating what  his  father  had  told 
him.  "When  you  cheat,  you're  only 
cheating  yourself.  It's  what  you 
know,  not  what  your  grades  were 
in  school,  that  will  determine  how 
far  you  advance  in  this  life." 

Dan  thought  of  what  his  father 
had  said  when  he  was  a  boy  about 
a  heavy  black  line  being  drawn 
between  right  and  wrong.  That 
line  had  kept  getting  thinner  and 
thinner  as  time  went  by.  Dan  was 
thinking  that  now  that  line  was 
very  thin  indeed. 

AS   soon   as   breakfast   was   over 
the  next  morning,  Dan  shrug- 
ged into  his  heavy  coat. 

"What    will    you    do   if  you    find 


someone  living  in  one  of  the 
cabins?"  Elaine  asked  as  he  open- 
ed the  door. 

"Kick  them  out  in  the  snow," 
Dan  said  quickly.  "I  had  to  promise 
George  Griffin  I'd  do  that  before 
he'd  let  me  have  this  job.  He 
thinks  someone  stayed  in  a  couple 
of  his  cabins  last  winter.  That's 
why  he's  putting  a  custodian  up 
here  this  year." 

The  caretaker's  house,  where 
someone  stayed  during  the  sum- 
mer to  oversee  the  renting  of  the 
cabins,  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  nearest  of  the  fifteen 
cabins  George  Griffin  owned,  but 
Dan  decided  to  walk  to  the  cabins 
rather  than  drive  over  the  snow- 
covered  road. 
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He  had  passed  the  first  half- 
dozen  silent  cabins  when  he  got  a 
shock.  Smoke  was  curling  up  into 
the  still  air  from  one  of  the  cabins 
ahead  of  him.  Not  only  was  some- 
one staying  in  one  of  the  cabins,  he 
had  a  fire  going.  Who  would  want 
to  stay  up  here  in  the  cold  and 
snow  during  the  winter? 

As  he  came  closer  to  the  cabin, 
he  looked  for  signs  of  damage  to 
the  building  or  the  grounds  around 
it.  The  only  thing  he  saw  was  an 
ax  out  by  the  chopping  block  and 
the  dead  tree  trunk  that  had  been 
dragged  in. 

As  he  moved  up  to  the  door,  he 
heard  the  rattle  of  dishes  and  the 
low  hum  of  voices  inside.  Obviously 
they  hadn't  seen  him  coming. 
He  knocked,  and  the  sounds  inside 
stopped  instantly.  Dan  couldn't 
hear  any  movement  toward  the 
door. 

Waiting  for  a  minute,  he  knocked 
again.  Still  there  was  no  sound  in- 
side. If  they  were  trying  to  hide 
from  people,  very  likely  they  had 
the  door  locked.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  his  job  to  get  them  out  of  there. 

With  little  confidence,  Dan  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  door  and  pushed. 
He  was  surprised  when  it  swung 
open  easily.  A  young  man  and 
woman  who  looked  like  they  ought 
to  be  in  school  were  seated  at  the 
table  staring  at  the  door.  A  small 
child  was  in  a  highchair  between 
them. 

The  young  man  suddenly  shoved 
back  his  chair  and  rushed  toward 
the  door.  "Good  morning,"  he  said 
with  exaggerated  enthusiasm. 
"Won't  you  come  in?  Will  you  have 
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some  breakfast  with  us?" 

The  man  reminded  Dan  of  a  kid 
caught  with  his  hand  in  a  cookie 
jar,  trying  to  make  him  think  he'd 
been  told  to  help  himself.  "I've  had 
my  breakfast,"  Dan  said.  "I  didn't 
know  anyone  was  staying  in  these 
cabins." 

"This  is  a  good  cabin,"  the  man 
said.  "Warm  enough  for  winter. 
I'm  Lew  Dickson.  My  wife  and  I 
like  it  here." 

"Do  you  have  permission  to  use 
this  cabin?" 

Lew  Dickson  looked  at  his  wife. 
When  he  turned  back,  he  didn't 
meet  Dan's  eyes.  "Why  not?  No- 
body else  is  using  it  this  time  of 
year." 

"That's  right,"  Dan  agreed.  "I'm 
Dan  Bennett,  caretaker  for  George 
Griffin's  cabins  for  the  winter." 

"Oh,"  Dickson  said,  despair 
crowning  the  word.  "I  heard  that 
he  never  came  up  here  in  the  win- 
ter." 

"He  doesn't,"  Dan  said.  "He 
won't  show  up  til  it's  warm  and 
the  fish  are  biting.  You  haven't 
told  me  why  you're  here." 

"Because  there  is  absolutely  no 
other  place  for  me  to  go,"  Dickson 
said  defiantly.  "I'm  looking  for  a 
job  down  in  town  but  nobody  wants 
a  man  with  only  two  years  of  high 
school.  I  keep  my  car  back  on  the 
service  road  so  there'll  be  no  tracks 
in  front  of  the  cabin.  Look,  Mr. 
Bennett,  we're  not  hurting  any- 
thing here." 

Dan  looked  around.  "I  can  see 
that."  He  felt  sorry  for  the  young 
couple  but  that  didn't  relieve  him 
of  his  responsibility.  He  had  prom- 
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ised  George  Griffin  that  he'd  keep 
everybody  out  of  these  cabins. 

"Can't  you  let  us  stay?" 

"If  you  know  George  Griffin,  you 
know  the  answer  to  that,"  Dan 
said. 

"You  said  yourself  that  he  never 
comes  up  here  and  that  I'm  not 
doing  any  damage  to  the  cabin. 
Can't  you  pretend  not  to  see  me 
here?" 

"You  know  the  answer  to  that, 
too." 

Lew  Dickson  pulled  a  ten  dollar 
bill  out  of  his  pocket  and  laid  it  on 
the  corner  of  the  table.  "I  don't 
have  much  to  spare  but  I'll  bet  you 
don't  get  paid  a  lot  for  your  job, 
either.  Ten  dollars  a  month  would 
be  a  good  deal  for  both  of  us.  Cheap 
rent  for  me;   a  bonus  for  you.   No 


harm  done  and  nobody  hurt.  How 
about  it?" 

Dan  stared  at  the  money.  It 
would  be  a  nice  bonus,  all  right. 
It  would  help  put  food  on  his  own 
table  and  keep  Mike  in  high  school. 
Also,  as  Dickson  said,  nobody 
would  be  hurt. 

An  uninvited  thought  tore 
through  Dan's  mind  then.  This 
was  the  same  kind  of  thing  that 
Mike  had  faced.  An  easy  way  to 
get  something  he  wanted.  The 
thin  line  between  right  and  wrong 
was  made  thinner  by  convenience 
and  slightly  warped  logic. 

Dan  sighed  heavily.  "I'm  sorry. 
But  I  promised  George  Griffin  I 
wouldn't  let  anybody  stay  in  these 
cabins." 

"Do  you  have  to  tell  him?" 
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Dan  nodded.  "I  have  to." 

"Why?" 

"Because  of  Mike,"  Dan  said, 
knowing  that  wouldn't  make  sense 
to  Lew  Dickson  and  his  wife.  But 
it  made  sense  to  Dan.  "I'll  try  to 
persuade  George  Griffin  to  let  you 
stay  here  for  the  ten  dollars  a  month 
you  offered." 

"We'll  get  out,"  Dickson  said 
despairingly. 

"Stay  till  I  get  back  from  town, 
anyway,"  Dan  said. 

Dan  wasn't  fooling  himself.  George 
Griffin  would  probably  demand 
that  the  Dicksons  pay  for  the  time 
they  had  been  in  the  cabin  before 
he  kicked  them  out  into  the  snow. 

IN  town,  Dan  explained  to 
George  Griffin  how  well  the 
Dicksons  had  been  caring  for  the 
cabin  and  Griffin  reacted  about 
like  Dan  had  expected  him  to.  He 
did  agree  to  go  back  to  the  lake  with 
Dan,  however.  That  would  relieve 
Dan  of  the  obnoxious  chore  of  kick- 
ing the  Dickson  family  out,  at  least. 

Dan  went  with  Griffin  to  the 
cabin  to  evict  the  Dicksons.  Griffin 
walked  around  the  cabin,  examin- 
ing things  carefully  before  going 
in.  He  was  probably  adding  up  a 
bill  to  charge  the  Dicksons,  Dan 
thought.  Inside,  they  found  the 
little  family  waiting. 

"I've  been  hearing  about  you 
trying  to  get  a  job  at  one  of  my 
plants,"  Griffin  began,  not  waiting 
for  an  introduction.  "As  a  dropout 
from  school,  you  don't  have  the 
necessary  education.  You  have 
taken  good  care  of  this  place, 
though.  How  would  you  like  the  job 


of  caretaker  for  all  these  cabins?" 

"Me?"  Dickson  said,  eyes  wide. 
"I'd  love  it.  But  what  about  Dan 
here?" 

"I've  got  a  good  job  for  him  in 
one  of  my  plants  in  town.  Been 
looking  for  a  man  who  will  do  what 
he  promises  to  do  whether  he  likes 
it  or  not.  I  wasn't  sure  of  Dan  be- 
fore, but  I  am  now."  He  turned  to 
Dan.  "This  job  will  pay  about 
three  times  your  present  salary, 
too." 

Dan  was  almost  speechless  all 
the  way  back  to  the  caretaker's 
house.  While  he  and  Elaine  were 
packing  to  move  back  to  town, 
Dan  got  a  call  from  Mike. 

"I  told  the  teacher  what  hap- 
pened," Mike  said.  "She  gave 
me  an  F  but  I  have  a  chance  to 
take  the  test  over.  I'm  going  to 
study  hard  for  it.  Whatever  I  get, 
it  will  be  mine.  I  feel  great." 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  Dan 
said,  thinking  of  his  new  job  and 
good  salary.  "Whatever  you  earn 
for  yourself  really  means  some- 
thing." ■  ■ 


UNICEF  Appeal 

UNICEF  and  other  relief  agen- 
cies have  been  engaged  in  bring- 
ing food  and  medicine  to  children 
and  mothers  trapped  on  both  sides 
of  the  fighting  lines  between  Ni- 
geria/Biafra.  Mrs.  Guido  Panta- 
leoni,  Jr.,  President  of  UNICEF, 
writes:  "A  contribution  from  you 
now,  in  any  amount,  is  desperately 
needed  and  will  be  used  immedi- 
ately." Address  UNICEF,  331  E. 
38th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016 
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George  Phippen  at  his  easel  in  Skull  Valley,  Arizona. 


George  Phippen's  Finest  Hour 


By  Charles  Ludwig 


SPENDING  a  week  in  a  thir- 
teen-foot trailer  by  a  quiet 
lake  can  be  a  load  of  fun — even 
with  a  wife  and  three  restless 
children.  But  living  in  one  on  a 
mountain  for  two  years  while  try- 
ing to  exist  as  an  unknown  artist 
can    be    a    little    taxing.     This    is 


especially  true  if  one  is  short  on 
rations,  had  had  no  training,  and 
is  forced  to  cook  outside  while 
snow-laden  winds  howl  and  stalk 
through  the  pines. 

But  such  was  the  experience  of 
George  and  Louise  Phippen.  To 
them,  however,  it  was  no  sacrifice. 
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Hardships  don't  matter  to  those 
whose  dreams  are  secure  in  the 
stars.  And  that  is  where  their 
dreams  remained.  Both  of  them 
knew — yes,  they  knew  with  that 
mysterious  confidence  of  the 
chosen — that  some  day  George's 
paintings  would  hang  in  the  same 
galleries  with  those  of  Charlie  Rus- 
sell and  Frederick  Remington — the 
greatest  names  in  authentic  West- 
ern art. 

With  these  dreams  in  their 
heads  and  their  hearts,  George 
and  Louise  continued  to  work  and 
to  believe  and  to  hope.  Both  were 
convinced  that  they  were  in  the 
full  will  of  the  Lord,  and  when  one 
has  such  convictions;  rejections, 
hunger,  and  disease  are  only  tempo- 
rary setbacks. 

THE  Chisholm  Trail  had  been 
plowed  under  to  make  way 
for  cities  and  farms  by  the  time 
George  had  shed  his  first  teeth. 
But  there  were  still  plenty  of  old- 
timers  around  in  north-central 
Kansas.  George  listened  to  their 
stories  and  began  to  dream.  Vast 
herds  of  beef  stirring  the  dust  on 
their  way  up  north  became  very 
real  to  him.  He  could  hear  the 
sounds  of  their  hoofs;  the  click 
of  horn  against  horn;  and  the  songs 
of  the  riders  as  they  prodded  them 
along. 

Sometimes  as  he  sat  in  the  one- 
room  country  schoolhouse  he  for- 
got about  the  books  on  his  ink- 
spattered  desk.  The  drone  of  the 
teacher's  voice  would  be  drowned 
by  the  imaginary  swish  of  a  lariat 
or  the  hiss  and  smell  of  a  branding 


iron. 

He  began  to  mold  cows  and 
horses  out  of  local  gumbo  and  to 
make  sketches  with  bits  of  char- 
coal and  crayon. 

As  soon  as  he  could  mount  a 
horse  he  started  to  work  on  neigh- 
boring ranches.  And  he  began  to 
study  the  sketches  and  oils  of 
Russell  and  Remington.  They  were 
great,  he  believed,  because  their 
art  was  true  to  life.  He  made  these 
giants  his  masters,  studying  their 
work  as  a  doctor  studies  his  mi- 
crobes. He  noticed  their  brush 
strokes;  their  blends  of  color;  the 
way  they  showed  action  and  indi- 
cated the  seasons  of  the  year.  He 
paid  attention  to  the  stories  their 
work  told  and  thought  up  stories 
of  his  own. 

Algebra  and  Latin  and  art  teach- 
ers were  not  for  him.  He  dropped 
out  of  school  as  soon  as  possible. 
His  teachers  were  to  be  from  real 
life.  He  didn't  mind  the  tuition. 
He  just  longed  to  be  authentic. 

THE  lure  of  the  trail  led  him 
to  Walla  Walla,  Washington. 
Here  he  met  Louise,  was  converted 
in  a  little  white  church,  and  got 
married.  Then  Uncle  Sam  extend- 
ed warm  greetings.  Hoping  to 
further  his  career,  he  managed  to 
get  into  photography. 

Out  of  uniform,  the  Phippens 
moved  to  Houston.  Back  at  his 
easel  he  painted  humorous  post- 
cards depicting  the  West.  A  typi- 
cal one  showed  a  line  of  bonfires 
lit  under  a  mule  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  motivation. 
His    cards    were    accepted    and    he 
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Thomas   L.   Lewis   Art   Gallery   in  Taos,   New  Mexico,   where  Phippen 
paintings  and  bronzes  have  been  on  sale  for  years. 


was  given  a  royalty  contract.  The 
future  seemed  bright.  But  alas, 
the  publisher  went  broke  and 
paid  George  with  worthless  stock. 
The  financial  disaster  gave  him 
the  excuse  to  move. 

Looking  for  a  natural  setting,  he 
and  Louise  decided  on  Taos,  New 
Mexico.  Here,  high  in  the  moun- 
tains, surrounded  with  canyons, 
towering  aspen  trees,  rushing 
streams,  and  fellow  painters,  there 
was  enough  scenery  to  make  any 
artist  happy.  Moreover,  the  tour- 
ists flocked  to  Taos  to  buy  paint- 
ings. And  with  a  growing  family 
and  the  increased  price  of  beans 
he  was  going  to  have  to  make  some 
sales! 


Now  that  the  price  of  a  Phippen 
oil  crowds  the  five  figure  mark,  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  there  was 
a  time  when  the  artist  was  glad 
to  do  his  best  for  fifty  dollars — 
and  to  take  the  fifty  in  trade. 
Needing  a  pair  of  boots,  he  placed 
his  order  and  delivered  the  paint- 
ing. After  waiting  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  without  receiving 
the  boots,  he  drew  a  quick  sketch 
of  himself  in  his  bare  feet  and 
mailed  it  to  the  boot-maker.  The 
man  felt  a  stab  of  pity  and  George 
got  his  boots. 

But  again  problems  arose  and 
the  Phippens  were  on  the  move. 
This  time  to  Prescott,  Arizona, 
and  the  thirteen-foot  trailer. 
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GEORGE  soon  realized  that 
fifty  dollars  for  an  occasional 
sale  was  not  enough  to  support  a 
wife  and  the  three  little  cowpokes 
who'd  come  along.  He  just  had  to 
get  better  prices;  and  to  do  this 
he  would  have  to  improve  his  work 
and  to  become  more  widely  known. 

He  mailed  his  work  to  the  smaller 
magazines.  They  splashed  it  on  the 
front  covers  and  sent  him  checks 
for  five  dollars — and  sometimes 
even  less.  Often  it  was  rejected 
completely  and  he  was  out  for  the 
postage. 

The    wolf    bared    his    teeth.    But 
George    never    let    him    get    to    the 
door.  Whenever  there  was  not  enough 
money  to  buy  groceries  for  a  month 


ahead,  George  got  a  job.  Sometimes 
it  was  in  a  roundup.  Often  he 
worked  in  a  store  or  as  a  janitor. 

Some  of  the  church  people  be- 
came overly  concerned.  Sunday 
after  Sunday  they  would  greet 
Louise  at  the  door  and  tell  her 
where  George  could  get  a  perman- 
ent job.  Some  even  hinted  darkly 
that  he  was  lazy. 

In  those  lean  days  he  had  two 
sources  of  encouragement:  the 
Lord,  and  Louise.  Louise  knew 
how  always  to  come  up  with  the 
right  word,  and  how  to  stretch 
the  groceries.  And  whenever  he 
checked  with  the  Lord  he  had 
the  assurance  that  he  would  see 
him  through. 


George  Phippen's  latest  studio  at  Lone  Burro  Ranch  in  Skull  Valley, 
N.  Mex. 


The  story  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  western  artists  . 


NEVERTHELESS  the  time 
came  when  George  was 
tempted  to  quit,  or  to  go  from  city 
to  city  and  paint  cheap  pictures 
in  the  windows  of  the  large  depart- 
ment stores.  He  knew  that  he  could 
make  a  good  living  this  way.  But 
he  also  knew  it  would  damage  his 
art,  and  his  dreams  remained  in 
the  stars.  Still,  he  and  Louise  had 
to  eat.  And  so  did  those  three  little 
cowpokes. 

But  George  had  strong  reserves. 
He  labored  over  the  next  canvas 
with  all  the  energy  he  could  sum- 
mon. Memories  filled  his  mind.  He 
listened  again  to  the  walk-bawl 
of  thirsty  cattle;  saw  lean  men 
twisting  in  their  stirrups;  smelled 
ozone  after  the  flash  of  lightning. 
He  got  so  interested  he  forgot  to 
eat.  Everything — the  course  of  a 
vein,  the  twist  of  an  ear,  the  last 
detail — had  to  be  just  right. 

And  then  Gene  Bryan,  the  local 
Ford  salesman,  stopped  by.  "Let's 
take  an  album  of  photos  of  your 
work  over  the  Charlie  Ward.  He's 
up  at  his  Roca  Roho  Ranch  at 
Rim  Rock.  He  just  might — " 

George's  excitement  stopped 
him.  Charlie  Ward  was  the  presi- 
dent of  Brown  and  Bigelow,  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  quality 
calendars.  Many  an  artist  had 
been  made  by  having  a  picture  in 
one  of  their  lines. 

"Do  you  really  think  I  might  get 
to — to  see  him?" 

"Of  course!" 


Armed  with  an  album  filled  with 
black  and  white  as  well  as  colored 
prints,  they  started  out.  But  before 
long  their  confidence  began  to  ooze 
away.  Who  were  they  to  be  talking 
to  such  a  rich  man?  And  what  would 
they  say  even  if  they  got  to  him? 
George  felt  his  heart  thumping  in 
his  ribs.  They  got  to  one  of  Ward's 
farms  and  then  stopped.  They  just 
couldn't  go  on! 

But  at  about  the  time  they  were 
ready  to  slink  away,  Ward  drove 
up.  In  a  moment  of  bravado  George 
was  by  his  side  with  the  opened 
album.  His  throat  scorched  as  he 
waited.  But  the  agony  didn't  last. 

"Have  you  ever  contacted  our 
plant?"  asked  Ward  after  studying 
only  two  pictures. 

"No — not  yet.  .  .  ."  stammered 
George. 

"Well,  you'd  better  bring  some 
ofthatstufftoSt.Paul." 

Phippen  gulped.  He  didn't  have 
the  price  of  a  pair  of  boots.  How 
could  he  get  to  Minnesota? 

"I'll  buy  your  air  passage,  and 
provide  your  hotel,"  concluded 
Ward  before  driving  off. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the 
Phippens  got  to  sleep  that  night. 
Indeed,  Louise  is  doubtful  if  they 
slept  at  all. 

THE  head  of  the  art  department 
in  St.  Paul  liked  what  he  saw 
and  pushed  out  a  contract.  With 
this  security  in  hand,  George 
worked     harder     than     before.     In 
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1963,  his  painting,  "Heading  'em 
Off,"  produced  the  best-seUing 
Western  Calendar  that  Brown 
and  Bigelow  had  produced  up  to 
that  time. 

Now  with  regular  checks  coming 
in,  George  and  Louise  bought  a 
new  home  and  built  a  corral  where 
they  could  keep  the  animals  they 
loved.  With  horses  available, 
George  studied  their  ways  even 
more  carefully.  When  an  idea 
presented  itself,  he  would  mount 
Nata  Sha,  his  Appaloosa  stallion, 
and  try  to  get  him  into  the  position 
the  horse  might  be  in  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  often  took  a  lot  of  effort, 
but  it  was  fun. 

George's  animals  were  his  friends. 
He  loved  to  go  out  and  visit  with 
them;  study  their  psychology;  guess 
at  their  thoughts;  and  think  of 
their  probable  reaction  in  any 
situation.  He  considered  them  as 
lesser  brethren. 

One  day  Louise  found  him  in  the 
corral  having  a  good  cry.  The  prob- 
lem? He  had  sold  the  mule  and 
was  missing  the  floppy  ears  and 
the  affectionate  whinny  that  he 
had  learned  to  expect  from  his  old 
friend. 

NOW  with  Brown  and  Bigelow 
scattering  his  work,  his 
name  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
critics.  And  most  of  their  reaction 
was  favorable.  But  the  critic  he 
really  aimed  to  please  was  not  the 
man  in  New  York.  Rather  it  was 
the  old  time  cowhand  who  had 
really  known  the  West.  He  knew 
that  such  men  were  hard  to  fool. 
Drifting  into  a  gallery,  a  grizzled 


old  cowpuncher  who  had  ridden 
the  trail  for  many  a  year,  stepped 
up  to  a  Phippen  painting.  After 
trying  to  pick  out  a  flaw,  he  finally 
remarked:  "This  feller  will  do  to 
take  along." 

Hearing  of  his  authenticity,  John 
Wayne  invited  him  to  be  his  guest 
at  the  filming  of  the  Alamo.  He 
and  the  millionaire  actor  became 
warm  friends.  After  Wayne  had 
gone  to  Africa,  George  sent  him  a 
letter.  When  no  reply  came, 
George  sent  him  another  letter. 
This  time,  he  enclosed  a  sketch 
of  Wayne  being  eaten  by  man-eat- 
ing lions. 

John  Wayne  replied  by  return 
mail! 

GEORGE  and  Louise  put  their 
hearts  in  the  work  of  the 
church.  He  became  the  treasurer 
and  a  member  of  the  official  board. 
He  went  out  visiting,  calling  on  the 
sick,  inviting  people  to  church. 
Soon  he  moved  his  family  to  the 
Lone  Burro  Ranch  in  Skull  Valley, 
about  twenty  miles  southwest  of 
Prescott.  There,  in  the  crisp  air, 
amidst  the  scenery  he  loved,  he 
continued  to  paint  and  sculpture 
and  cast  his  models  in  bronze. 

The  value  of  his  oils  and  bronzes 
were  getting  to  a  comfortable  level 
when  he  was  stricken  with  cancer. 
A  powerful  will  kept  him  alive 
for  over  a  year.  The  last  time  I 
visited  with  him  was  in  a  motel  in 
Tucson  where  he  was  staying  in 
order  to  be  close  to  his  doctor.  His 
eyes  had  faded  and  I  knew  that 
he  knew  that  he  had  been  sum- 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Skates  Anyone? 


By  Clytie  Shepherd 


A  woman  looks  back  to  the  happy  times  before  a  company 
of  soldiers  were  shipped  to  Korea 


THE  battered  footlocker  I 
pulled  from  its  storage  place 
in  the  attic  contained  men's  roller 
skates,  some  black,  some  dirty 
white,  the  leather  tops  cracked 
with  age,  their  bearings  undoubt- 
edly rusty  and  dry. 

Lifting  out  one  pair  after  an- 
other, smoothing  the  leather,  tug- 
ging at  strings,  spinning  the  wheels, 
fingering  the  name  tags,  my  heart 
reached  back  painfully  to  that 
brief  day  when  light,  dancing  feet 
had  worn  them  with  youthful 
joy  and  enthusiasm. 

After  the  second  world  war, 
when  my  army  chaplain  husband 
decided  to  "stay  in"  and  make  the 
army  his  career,  I  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  travel,  to  experience 


the  new  life  of  an  army  wife,  and 
to  discover  world-wide  cultural 
advantages  for  our  three  children. 

But  I  was  not  a  very  good  army 
wife.  I  missed  the  parsonage  and 
the  church -centered  activities 
which  I  knew,  but  I  loved  the  young 
people,  both  the  dependents  and 
those  in  uniform.  I  was  happy  to 
give  my  time  to  them. 

Our  first  overseas  tour  was  Japan. 
Our  three  teen-agers  were  old 
enough  to  profit  by  the  travel  and 
experience  and  with  great  expecta- 
tion we  moved  to  Sendai  to  join 
the  chaplain  who  was  assigned  to 
the  17th  Infantry  Regiment  of  the 
famed  "hour-glass"  division — the 
7th. 

Camp     Schimmelpfennig    had    a 
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service  club,  a  bowling  alley,  a 
movie,  and  a  skating  rink.  Ooooh 
what  a  skating  rink!  Its  floor  was 
rough  and  full  of  holes,  and  the 
path  worn  by  the  skaters  was  an 
uneven  circle  which  avoided  the 
worst  places  when  possible.  There 
were  plenty  of  skates  for  those  who 
needed  them  and  at  least  three 
men  who  could  keep  the  tempera- 
mental old  record  player  working. 

The  GIs  who  had  them  wore  blue 
jeans  and  white  T-shirts  to  the 
rink,  thereby  getting  away  from 
both  uniforms  and  duty  and  making 
the  rink  as  near  like  stateside  as 
could  be  imagined.  It  was  a  popular 
place  for  the  quiet  boys,  those  who 
were  not  looking  for  excitement  or 
trouble  and  was  made  even  more 
popular  by  the  frequent  attendance 
of  a  bus  load  of  high-school  girls 
and  boys  from  the  dependent  hous- 
ing area.  Especially  girls. 

IT  was  my  pleasure  to  chaperone 
them.  On  summer  evenings 
our  bus  pulled  up  to  the  rink  to 
the  raucous  strains  of  "Skaters 
Waltz."  From  every  direction  the 
boys  came,  attracted  by  the 
screeching  old  record  player  and 
the  sound  of  skates  thumping  on 
the  battered  floor.  Just  boys  they 
were,  like  yours  and  mine,  looking 
scrubbed  and  fresh  in  clean  T- 
shirts  and  levis,  change  for  cokes 
in  their  pockets,  cigarets  rolled  into 
T-shirt  sleeves,  skates  swinging  by 
their  strings  or  tucked  into  carry- 
ing cases. 

Almost  every  man  from  E  Com- 
pany skated  and  many  came  from 
Signal   Corps    and    Quartermaster 


and  others  whose  barracks  sur- 
rounded the  area.  The  rink  was 
soon  filled  with  both  couples  and 
singles,  the  boys  outnumbering 
the  girls  thirty  to  one  and  tapping 
partners  often. 

A  man  from  Signal  Corps  knelt 
before  my  fourteen-year-old  daugh- 
ter to  lace  up  her  skates.  She  raised 
furious  eyes  to  my  smile.  "Why  does 
it  have  to  be  Sparky?"  she  had 
wailed.  "None  of  the  others  can 
get  near  me!" 

"Why  don't  you  tell  him?"  I 
asked. 

"Oh  Mother,  I  couldn't  hurt  his 
feelings.  But  he's  so  funny  looking 
with  that  big  round  head!"  she 
mourned. 

"Don't  worry,  honey,  you  don't 
have  to  marry  him,"  I  comforted. 
"But  aren't  you  glad  you  can  help 
him  have  a  good  time?" 

Many  of  the  boys — GIs — were 
just  out  of  high  school,  and  they 
were  delightful  kids.  I  never  tired 
of  being  with  them,  just  sitting 
and  watching  while  they  played 
and  listening  to  their  confidences 
and  boyish  personal  problems 
when  they  chose  to  sit  down  be- 
side me. 

Because  I  closely  resembled 
many  of  their  aunts,  or  grand- 
mothers or  mothers,  they  brought 
me  candy  or  jewelry  and  bric-a- 
brac,  but  best  of  all  they  called 
me  "Mom."  There  was  Jim,  the 
long-legged,  slow-moving,  slow- 
talking  farm  boy  from  Missouri. 
There  was  Paul,  dignified,  but 
pleasant  and  willing  always  to 
sing  for  chapel  in  his  very  accept- 
able   baritone.    And    Ken,    a    tall, 
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fine  looking  MP  (it  was  rumored 
that  he  was  married  but  the  high 
school  girls  were  never  sure).  Brown - 
eyed  Art.  with  a  wide  flashing  grin, 
an  orphan  who  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  twenty-two  still  needed  a  Mom. 
Charming  Bob,  a  driver  from  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  proud  of  his 
accident-free  record.  And  his 
shadow,  Skosh  (from  ''sukosi" — 
Japanese  for  "little").  Skosh  w^ould 
have  been  a  jockey  instead  of  a 
soldier  if  he  had  been  one-half  inch 
shorter. 

Not  the  least  of  them  was  "Whit - 
ey."  Whitey  was  blonde  as  a  Swede 
is  blonde,  with  curly  hair  and  blue 
eyes  and  a  firm  childish  roundness 
to  cheek  and  lip.  Looking  at  him  I 
thought,  How  proud  his  mother 
must  be  of  that  beautiful  boy! 
Whitey  loved  to  skate.  They  all 
did.  Many  of  them  were  close  bud- 
dies; thus  far  comrades  in  drill  and 
fun.  The  "arms"  were  yet  to  come. 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  our  last 
night  at  the  skating  rink  as  it 
turned  out.  Bob  skated  up  to  the 
bench  where  I  sat,  bringing  a  coke 
for  me  and  while  we  talked  for  a 
moment,  Skosh  climbed  through 
the  window  behind  me.  He  spoke 
to  Bob,  but  included  me,  "There  is 
something  going  on  over  at  E  com- 
pany, I  wonder  what's  up?" 

"Can't  be  much,"  said  Bob. 
"Most  of  the  boys  are  here."  He 
skated  away  to  tag  one  of  the  girls 
as  a  partner.  Skosh  sat  down  be- 
side me  and  watched  the  skaters 
idly.  "The  fellows  from  Easy  are 
expecting  their  orders  to  Korea," 
he  said. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  I  responded.  ''They 


have  been  expecting  them  ever 
since  the  trouble  started  over 
there." 

WHEN  the  North  Koreans 
crossed  the  parallel  and 
fired  on  the  south  we  were  all  ex- 
cited. There  had  been  near  panic 
among  some  of  the  women,  a  few 
of  whom  packed  suitcases  and  de- 
manded flights  home  immediately, 
regardless  of  household  goods  or 
length  of  tours. 

After  two  years  in  Japan  we 
were  due  to  go  home  and  the  chap- 
lain had  requested  the  "milk-run," 
which  meant  we  would  get  a  slow 
boat  that  would  stop  at  Hong- 
Kong  and  Manila  and  many  other 
ports  on  the  way  home.  We  were 
excitedly  planning  a  family  ex- 
cursion to  be  remembered. 

But  on  June  25  everything 
changed.  Hearing  reports  of  undue 
excitement,  our  commanding  officer 
called  all  dependents  into  the 
Officers  Club  and  lectured  us. 
Walking  back  and  forth  through 
the  crowd  of  women  and  children 
he  reassured  us  to  the  best  of  his 
ability-and  knowledge.  Our  men 
were  not  going  anywhere — we  would 
not  be  bombed — there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  scared  about — the  trouble 
was  away  off  in  Korea. 

Within  two  weeks  after  that 
talk,  an  air  raid  siren  was  mounted 
on  our  water  tower.  Sand  bags 
were  piled  around  the  electric 
plant  and  the  school,  and  a  print- 
ed paper  was  fastened  inside  each 
kitchen  door  with  instructions 
about  supplies  to  be  kept  on  hand, 
which  way  to  run   in  the  event  of 
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an  attack.  Many  of  our  men  were 
already  on  their  way  to  Korea. 

While  I  sat  on  the  rough  bench 
watching  the  skaters,  I  noticed, 
that  a  group  had  formed  near  the 
door.  One  after  another  the  men 
left  the  floor  to  join  the  crowd. 
In  a  moment  Whitey  left  them  and 
skated  over  and  sat  down  beside 
me. 

"That  was  the  CQ  from  E  com- 
pany," he  said  breathless'ly.  "Our 
orders  came.  We  leave  for  Korea 
tomorrow!" 

We  had  been  expecting  it,  but 
like  a  death  notice,  we  were  not 
ready  for  it.  Some  of  the  boys 
were  excited.  Others  were  stun- 
ned; their  faces  pale  and  eyes 
wide.  Whitey 's  face  was  serious. 
I  watched  him  unlace  his  skates 
and  place  them  carefully  in  their 
metal  case  with  the  pretty  girl 
painted  on  the  lid. 

"Mrs.  Shepherd,"  he  spoke 
thoughtfully,  as  he  snapped  the 
lid  shut,  "Would  you  take  my  skates 
home  for  me?"  he  hesitated,  "Gee, 
maybe  I'll  never  get  to  wear  my 
skates  again,"  he  said,  ducking  his 
head  to  hide  sudden  tears. 

I  tried  to  swallow  the  lump  in 
my  throat  and  reached  out  a  hand 
for  the  skates.  There  was  no  more 
skating  that  night.  Someone 
turned  off  the  record  player  and 
in  a  solemn  quiet  everyone  changed 
to  their  shoes. 

Then  suddenly  with  a  great 
buzzing  they  came  to  life  with  the 
realization  that  the  time  was  short 
and  many  personal  chores  remained 
to  be  done. 

Jeans  had  been  the  favored  garb 


for  skating  and  many  men  had 
waited  impatiently  for  them  to 
come  from  Sears  Roebuck  in  the 
states.  Now  without  warning  these 
treasures  lost  their  importance. 
The  Japanese  workmen  left  the 
post  that  night  with  jeans  enough 
to  clothe  them  for  years  to  come. 
My  girls  and  I  were  loaded  down 
with  parcels  to  be  mailed  home. 
Several  of  the  boys  put  their  skates 
on  the  bus  for  us  to  take  to  the 
states,  promising  to  let  us  know 
where  to  send  them  when  they 
got  home.  Cameras,  radios,  shoes, 
souvenirs,  sport  clothes,  even 
musical  instruments  were  hastily 
given  away  or  abandoned. 

NEXT  day  Easy  company  left 
for  Korea.  We  all  went  in  to 
watch  the  loading  and  "see  them 
off."  It  was  a  long  hot  wait,  even 
worse  for  the  men,  for  they  stood 
in  the  sun  in  formation  while  the 
train  pulled  in  and  equipment 
was  loaded.  When  the  cars  began 
to  move,  we  trailed  alongside  wav- 
ing and  calling  last  goodbys.  My 
heart  was  a  heavy  lump  in  my 
breast,  crying  out  the  things  I 
could  never  say,  "Good-by  soldiers. 
Good-by  you  little  old  kids.  We 
watched  you  turn  into  soldiers, 
drilling,  growing,  finding  your  way, 
holding  your  proud  heads  like  men. 
Always  ready  for  a  frolic  and  now 
on  your  way  to  a  real  fracas,  in  all 
your  youth  and  strength  and  cock- 
sureness!  May  your  arms  be  strong, 
your  eyes  clear  and  your  judgment 
infallible!  Go  with  God,  you  dear 
little-boy  men." 

In  the  ensuing  days   other  com- 
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panies  went  also  — and  officers, 
including  chaplains.  When  our 
time  came  to  return  to  the  states, 
I  packed  up,  cleared  the  post  and 
with  our  three  children  flew  to 
San  Francisco  instead  of  taking 
the  coveted  "milk-run"  as  we  had 
planned. 

We  stopped  in  California  to  wait; 
busy,  humming  California,  where 
it  was  often  said,  "They  don't 
know  that  there's  a  war  on!"  But 
we  knew!  Even  though  we  didn't 
walk  the  streets  with  the  tears 
streaming,  we  knew! 

In  the  months  that  followed, 
there  were  many  letters.  Some  to 
the  girls,  but  many  to  "Mom". 
Parts  of  the  7th  Division  made  it 
all  the  way  to  the  Yalu  river  and 
then  had  to  run  like  crazy  to  get 
out  before  they  were  cut  off.  In 
that  run.  Art's  quartermaster  truck 
went  over  a  cliff — no  more  need 
for  his  skates. 

On  a  black  rainy  night  Easy  com- 
pany attempted  a  crossing  of  the 
Han  river,  near  Seoul,  and  one 
newspaper  said  30  percent  of  the 
company  was  "wiped  out."  I  never 
knew  which  ones  died  there.  I  had 
to  depend  on  newspapers  and  radio 
and  I  conned  every  list  with  my 
heart  in  my  throat.  Jim  got  a 
sniper's  bullet  in  the  back;  those 
are  his  number  ten  black  skates. 

We  had  to  chuckle  when  Whitey 
wrote  that  he  was  "shot  in  the 
south  end  of  Seoul,"  but  it  was  a 
bullet  through  the  knee  that  put 
him  in  the  hospital  and  that  was 
no  laughing  matter  to  any  of  us. 
In  a  very  short  time  he  was  back  in 
combat. 


An  evening  paper  came  out  with 
a  picture  of  four  Signal  Corps  men, 
wired  together  with  the  wire  they 
had  been  stringing.  Each  had  been 
shot  through  the  back  of  the  head. 
One  of  those  pictured  heads  was 
unmistakably  big  and  round,  and 
a  certain  fourteen-year-old  girl 
knew  then  that  there  was  a  war 
on,  for  her  eyes  were  stricken  and 
sick  in  her  white  face  when  she 
found  that  picture. 

NOVEMBER  15  came,  the 
deadline  for  Christmas 
packages.  For  a  gag  the  girls  sent 
Bob  a  pair  of  shocking  pink  socks. 
He  wrote  that  he  got  them  as 
he  was  leaving  for  Korea  after  R 
and  R  in  Japan.  On  the  boat  the 
boys  gave  him  a  Mohawk  haircut 
and  he  figured  with  the  socks  and 
the  haircut,  he  wouldn't  need  a 
weapon,  he  could  scare  the  Koreans 
to  death! 

We  sent  fruit  cakes,  cookies, 
candy,  ballpoint  pens,  stationery, 
warm  socks  and,  for  laughs,  some 
hill-billy  pin-up  pictures,  but 
later  we  learned  that  none  of  those 
things  were  received.  Who  got  all 
of  those  fruit  cakes?  Were  they  all 
dumped  in  the  Chungjin  reservoir? 

Chungjin  reservoir — and  the 
Chinese  got  into  the  fight.  Reports 
came  that  "elements  of  six  Chinese 
divisions"  confronted  the  Valiant 
7th  Division  and  Marine  units  at 
the  Chungjin  reservoir.  How  they 
must  have  wished  for  skates — or 
wings — on  that  sixty-mile  flight 
to  the  port  of  Hungnam! !  Fighting, 
on  foot,  in  the  bitter  cold,  along 
the  narrow  precipitous  road  to  the 
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sea,  the  7th  sustained  heavy  losses, 
some  survivors  arriving  with  no 
more  than  the  scanty  clothing  on 
their  backs.  Many  were  the  tales 
of  no  coats,  no  shoes,  no  weapons  or 
shelter  or  food  for  so  many  hours 
or  miles.  I  shivered  with  them, 
sick  in  my  soul. 

By  Christmas,  Uncle  Sam  de- 
cided we  were  getting  too  much 
detail  in  the  news,  and  the  radio 
and  newspaper  reports  became 
more  general.  But  the  hours  by 
the  radio  had  already  proved  to  me 
that  the  ghastly  business  of  war, 
even  when  it  is  only  a  "police  ac- 
tion," is  even  more  unbearable 
when  the  fighters  all  have  names 
and  familiar  faces. 

By  late  winter  the  letters  from 
E  company  were  few  and  far 
between.  Some  of  mine  began  to 
come  back.  Most  of  the  addresses 
I  had  were  hospitals  and  many  of 
the  boys  who  had  written  so  faith- 
fully were  lost  to  me.  In  the  spring 
a  letter  came  from  a  hospital  in 
Illinois.  Ken,  the  tall  MP,  had 
been  evacuated  with  both  feet 
frozen,  and  was  awaiting  amputa- 
tion. "Keep  the  skates,"  he  wrote. 

One  sentence  of  his  letter  brought 
floods  of  tears,  "The  chaplain  (our 
chaplain)  crawled  out  to  our  fox- 
holes on  Sunday  morning  and  read 
us  the  91st  Psalm — 'He  shall  cover 
thee  with  His  feathers  and  under 
his  wings  shalt  thou  rest.'"  How 
soon?  Oh  Lord!  How  soon? 

In  the  spring  our  chaplain  came 
home  and  we  moved  to  Michigan. 
But  still  we  eagerly  searched  the 
news.  On  a  June  morning,  staring 
at   us   from   the   front   page   of  the 


paper  was — Whitey!  He  was  in 
the  hospital  there  in  our  town. 
Back  from  the  war  and  a  hero.  We 
hurried  to  the  hospital  to  see  him. 

How  much  of  life — or  death — 
had  been  crowded  into  that  one 
long  year!  The  handsome  boy  had 
become  a  man.  No  longer  could  he 
remind  a  discerning  mother  of  a 
beautiful  toddler,  for  his  youth 
was  gone.  0  God,  must  it  ever  be 
so!  As  I  looked  into  his  mutila- 
ted face,  my  heart  went  out  to  his 
mother.  What  anguish  the  real 
mothers  must  suffer,  when  I  can 
feel  it  so! 

On  July  4,  1951,  Einar  Ing- 
man  (Whitey  to  his  friends)  stood 
before  President  Truman  and  was 
presented,  in  person,  our  country's 
highest  award,  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  for  "conspicuous 
gallantry  and  intrepidity  in  com- 
bat." Through  my  tears  I  could 
only  see  that  tear-stained  young 
face  half  a  world  away.  I  remem- 
bered again  the  children's  defini- 
tion of  courage;  "Being  scared  and 
doing  it  anyway."  Whitey  will 
wear  forever  the  scars  of  war,  but 
unlike  so  many  of  his  buddies,  he 
came  back — alive!  A  nation,  and 
a  mother — may  be  proud! 

When  he  was  able  Whitey  came 
to  us  for  his  skates — the  only  ones 
to  be  reclaimed. 

Skates  anyone?  I  I 
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PROFILES  OF  BIBLE  PERSONALITIES:  PETER 


Disciple  Number  One 


By  W.  J.  Smart 


PETER  was  a  young  married  fisherman  when  Jesus  first  met 
him,  with  an  enormous  potential  for  religious  leadership.  He 
fished  in  the  Galilean  Sea  and  loved  it.  It  was  an  interesting 
sea.  Fish  multiplied  rapidly  in  its  blue,  sweet  waters,  and, 
although  it  was  only  thirteen  miles  long  by  seven  miles  wide,  it 
had  nine  flourishing  cities  on  its  shores,  each  with  a  population 
of  over  15,000.  Sometimes  its  surface  was  as  placid  as  a  millpond, 
and  other  times  fierce  winds  whipped  it  up  to  fury.  Peter  could 
have  enjoyed  its  excitement  and  prosperity  all  his  life. 

Jesus  recognized  Peter  to  be  a  man  of  rocklike  devotion  and 
endurance,  with  a  potential  for  great  courage  and  initiative.  His 
name  occurs  in  the  Gospels  more  often  than  any  other  except  Jesus, 
but  we  would  never  have  heard  of  him,  but  for  the  grace  of  God. 
It  was  what  Christ  did  for  Peter,  not  Peter's  native  endowments, 
that  made  him  become,  by  universal  acclamation.  Disciple  Number 
One. 

Peter's  home  was  in  Capernaum  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
sea.  Peter  had  known  Jesus  before  his  "call,"  as  indeed  had 
Andrew,  James,  and  John,  all  young  fishermen  about  the  same  age 
as  Jesus.  They  often  met  and  discussed  the  work  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist who,  at  that  time,  was  leading  a  revival  of  religion  in  the  Jordan 
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Valley,  and  as  they  talked  they  felt  that  a  time  might  come  when 
they  themselves  would  have  to  do  something  in  the  proclamation 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  there  was  now  no  longer  any  "might" 
about  it;  the  moment  for  action  had  come.  John  the  Baptist  had 
been  committed  to  prison.  Jesus  had  already  started  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  he  called  his  four  fisher  friends  to  join  him  in 
a  campaign  to  change  the  world.  "And  immediately  they  left 
their  nets  and  followed  him." 

The  following  Sabbath  morning,  Jesus  taught  in  the  Capernaum 
synagogue.  Those  who  heard  him  were  first  astonished  at  his  doc- 
trine, then  "thunderstruck"  at  his  healing  powers.  Afterwards, 
Peter  escorted  Jesus  to  the  hospitality  of  his  home,  and  the  house 
was  later  besieged  by  sick  persons  from  all  over  Capernaum  seeking 
Christ's  healing  touch.  From  that  day,  Jesus  was  so  often  a  guest 
in  Peter's  home  that  Capernaum  came  to  be  called  "his  own  city." 

What  sort  of  a  man  was  Peter  at  this  time? 

1.  He  Was  a  Man  of  Action 

When  Jesus  called  him,  his  response  was  immediate  and  total. 
He  was  always  ready  for  action.  When  Peter  saw  Jesus  transfigured 
on  the  Mount,  he  was  being  true  to  his  type  when  he  said  they 
should  do  something  to  commemorate  it:  "Build  three  tabernacles." 
When  Peter  saw  Jesus  washing  the  disciples'  feet  in  the  upper  room, 
Peter  said  that  he  would  never  allow  his  Master  to  do  a  thing  like 
that  for  him.  When  Jesus  said  that  he  was  going  to  leave  them  for  a 
time,  Peter  begged  leave  to  follow  at  once,  "I  will  lay  down  my  life 
for  thy  sake."  When  the  soldiers  laid  hands  on  Jesus  in  Gethsemane, 
Peter,  dazed  and  bewildered,  struck  a  blow  to  defend  his  Lord. 
Impulsive  and  passionate, .  often  headstrong,  hasty  and  unre- 
strained, his  faults  were  never  the  failings  of  the  indolent,  but  of 
the  activist,  the  man  of  dynamic  energy  who  must  find  vent  in 
deeds  of  daring. 

2.  He  Was  a  Man  of  Initiative 

In  every  sphere  of  life  there  is  a  place  of  honor  for  the  person 
who  can  give  right  leadership  to  others.  Many  a  disaster  has  been 
avoided,  and  the  sufferings  of  others  alleviated,  because,  someone 
has  had  presence  of  mind  and  courage  to  act  on  his  own  initiative 
without  waiting  to  see  what  others  will  say  or  do. 
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After  Jesus  had  used  Peter's  boat  as  a  pulpit  one  forenoon  to 
address  the  multitude  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
he  urged  Peter,  "Launch  out  into  the  deep  and  let  your  nets  down 
for  a  draught."  Peter  replied  "Master,  we  have  toiled  all  night  and 
have  taken  nothing,  nevertheless,  at  thy  word,  I  will  let  down  the 
net."  The  significance  lies  in  the  pronouns — "we",  "thy,"  and 
"I".  In  the  first  "we,"  Peter  stresses  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  all  physically  tired  out  by  the  fruitless  effort  of  the  night; 
in  "thy"  Peter  is  emphasizing  the  fact  that,  although  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  dubious  about  the  worthwhileness  of  going  out  on 
the  deep  again  so  soon,  yet  since  it  is  Jesus  who  made  the  sugges- 
tion, "I"  will;  that  is,  he  gives  the  lead  in  obedience.  Presumably 
the  others  followed  his  lead  "and  they  enclosed  a  great  multitude 
of  fishes"  (Luke  5:6).  If  there  was  any  miracle  about  this  incident, 
it  was  the  miracle  whereby  Peter's  guided  initiative  turned  a 
night  of  miserable  failure  into  a  morning  of  incomparable  achieve- 
ment. 

3.  He  Was  a  Man  of  Mental  Vigor 

On  the  way  to  Capernaum  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
the  disciples  had  argued  among  themselves  about  positions  of  place 
and  power  in  Christ's  future  kingdom.  When  they  reached  Peter's 
home,  Jesus  did  two  things:  ''He  sat  down..."  The  meaning  of 
that  gesture  is  far  more  than  appears  at  first  sight.  When  a  rabbi 
sat  before  his  disciples,  it  indicated  thai:  he  was  about  to  say 
something  of  very  great  importance,  and  the  all-time  important 
pronouncement  Jesus  made  was  that  true  human  greatness  was 
found,  not  by  being  ambitious  to  rule,  but  by  being  eager  to  serve. 
Second,  Jesus  called  one  of  Peter's  own  children,  a  little  boy,  set 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples,  then  took  him  up  in  the  crook 
of  his  arm  and  said  that  unless  they  became  childlike  in  their 
readiness  to  learn,  their  willingness  to  receive,  their  capacity  for 
simple  trust,  "ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
(Matthew  18:3).  The  picture  of  Jesus  standing  with  a  little  boy 
in  the  crook  of  his  arm  never  faded  from  the  heart  of  that  little 
boy's  father.  (See  Mark  9:32-37.) 

Childlikeness  is  not  childishness.  The  unspoilt  child  is  full  of 
questions,  eager  to  learn,  simple  in  his  love,  trustful,  and 
insatiable  with  his  "what"  and  "why"  in  his  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. Humanly  speaking,  the  vigor  of  Peter's  mind  was  seen  in 
his  insights  and  flashes  of  intuition,  and  his  childlike  eagerness 
to  learn.  He  was  the  first  to  receive  the  revelation  that  Jesus 
was  Christ,  the  conviction  on  which  the  church  of  Christ  was 
founded  (Matthew  16:17). 
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4.  He  Was  a  Realist  About  His  Own  Moral  Failings 

Peter's  early  contact  with  Christ  made  him  deeply  aware  of  his 
own  sin.  "Depart  from  me,  O  Lord,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man"  was  not 
the  morbid  self-analysis  of  an  introvert,  but  the  frank  realization 
of  an  extrovert.  One  of  the  things  which  some  people  will  never  do 
is  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  utterly  unworthy  of  being  in  the 
presence  of  Jesus  Christ.  Yet  "if  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us;  but  if  we  confess  our  sin  he 
is  able  to  forgive  us  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness." 

Why  did  a  man  with  all  these  fine  qualities  deny  Jesus  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  High  Priest's  palace?  The  account  of  what  hap- 
pened comes  from  Peter  himself.  Dr.  William  Barclay  tells  of  an 
evangelist  named  Brownlow  North,  a  great  man  of  God  who  had 
lived  a  wild  life  in  his  youth,  who  was  advertised  to  preach  in 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  Just  before  entering  the  pulpit  he  was  handed 
a  letter  reminding  him  of  some  disgraceful  thing  he  did  before 
his  conversion,  and  the  writer  threatened  that  if  he  dared  to 
preach  in  that  church  he  would  rise  and  denounce  him.  North 
took  the  letter  into  the  pulpit,  read  it  aloud  to  the  congregation, 
and  confessed  that  all  its  charges  were  true.  Then  he  said  that 
through  Christ  he  had  been  forgiven  and  had  been  enabled  to 
overcome  all  that  was  past,  and  had  become  a  new  creature. 

Something  like  that  motivated  Peter  in  telling  the  story 
of  his  denial  of  Christ.  He  had  been  asleep  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  and  was  bewildered  by  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers 
piercing  the  night  with  the  red  glare  of  their  burning  torches. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Peter  did  not  immediately  run  away  or  hide 
or  crouch  in  fear,  but  boldly  and  with  reckless  courage  drew  his 
sword  and  struck  a  blow  for  his  Lord,  wounding  a  servant  of  the 
High  Priest.  John  says  that  Jesus  at  once  intervened,  not  only 
to  heal  the  wound  but  to  command  Peter  to  put  that  sword  away. 
Jesus  of  his  own  volition  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers, 
with  the  request  that  his  disciples  should  be  allowed  to  go  their 
own  way  unmolested.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  firm  and  unmistakable 
intervention  of  Jesus  at  this  critical  moment,  we  believe  Peter 
would  have  gone  on  slashing  away  with  his  sword,  reckless  of  the 
consequences  of  one  man  against  so  many.  Further,  we  believe  that 
by  his  intervention,  Jesus  conveyed  a  directive  to  his  confused 
and  bewildered  disciples  to  withdraw  at  once,  and  they  did  so. 

How  far  Peter  withdrew  we  do  not  know,  but  he  and  John  soon 
rallied  and  followed  the  soldiers  who  had  their  Master  in  their 
midst,  taking  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  palace  of  the  High  Priest. 
John,   who   was   already   familiar  with  the  palace,   gained   entrance 
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for  himself  and  Peter  and  then  they  got  separated,  John  hurrying 
on  to  observe  the  trial  of  Jesus,  while  Peter  wandered  over  to 
the  fire  in  the  courtyard  to  warm  himself. 

There  Peter  was  twitted  by  a  maidservant  of  being  a  follower 
of  Jesus,  and  Peter  denied  it.  He  denied  it  three  times.  Just 
then,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  bugle  sounded  in  the 
Roman  garrison  to  announce  the  changing  of  the  guard  at  the  end 
of  the  third  watch.  This  bugle-call  was  known  in  the  Latin  as 
gallicinium,  or  "cockcrow,"  and  Peter  remembered  the  word  of 
Jesus  "before  the  cockcrow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice." 
(The  Roman  night  was  divided  into  four  watches,  6  P.M.  to  9  P.M.; 
9  P.M.  to  midnight;  midnight  to  3  A.M.;  and  3  A.M.  to  6  A.M.) 
"Cockcrow"  at  3  A.M.  reminded  Peter  of  what  he  had  said  to  Jesus 
in  the  Upper  Room  only  a  few  hours  before,  and  it  smote  him  in 
the  heart.  He  flung  his  cloak  about  his  head  in  shame  and  con- 
trition, went  out,  and  wept  bitterly. 

Three  things  may  account  for  his  lapse  of  courage  in  the 
courtyard:  (1)  Inaction  weakened  him.  Had  Jesus  not  halted 
him  in  Gethsemane,  he  would  have  died  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand.  (2)  Unfamiliar  surroundings  bewildered  him.  He  was  a 
stranger  in  the  palace,  a  Galilean  fisherman  alone  in  the  High 
Priest's  palace.  (3)  The  supreme  test  of  his  courage  came  before  he 
was  spiritually  ready  for  it.  Jesus  had  warned  them:  "Watch  and 
pray  lest  ..."  His  failure  was  basically  a  failure  in  prayer. 

How  did  this  man,  whose  courage  failed  him  in  the  court- 
yard, become  the  Peter  we  see  after  Pentecost?  He  faced  the 
facts  about  himself.  He  asked  for  and  received  forgiveness.  He 
gave  himself  afresh  to  the  work  Christ  gave  him.  He  waited 
for  and  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  obeyed  the  holy 
impulsions  of  that  indwelling  Spirit.  He  offered  himself  daily  to 
Christ  as  a  living  sacrifice,  and  finally  died  for  Christ  by  cruci- 
fixion. ■  ■ 

QUOTES 

The  real  way  to  get  happiness  is  by  giving  out  happiness  to 
other  people.  Try  to  leave  the  world  a  little  better  than  you  found 
it. — Lord  Baden-Power  in  Scouting  for  Boys. 

By  the  time  a  man  gets  to  greener  pastures,  he  can't  climb  the 
fence. — Construction  Digest. 

About  the  only  thing  that  comes  to  him  who  waits  is  whiskers. 
— Royal  Prince  Alfred  Hospital  Journal. 
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By  Haydn  L.  Gilmore 


MODERN  aircraft,  of  course, 
are  designed  with  the  great- 
est of  care.  The  planning  is  exten- 
sive. Take  the  world's  largest  air- 
craft: the  C-5A  Galaxy.  The  paper- 
work alone  covered  the  floor  space 
on  seven  floors. 

The  government's  request  to  the 
manufacturers  took  1,287  pages. 
The  documents  that  described 
the  plane  weighed  35  tons.  One 
firm  ended  up  with  revised  plans 
that  numbered  625  volumes  (with 
forty  copies  each — obviously  not 
a  job  for  a  weekend  typist) . 

The  world's  largest  aircraft  has 
a  lifting  capacity  of  130,000  pounds 
of  cargo.  One  public  relations 
agent  expert  put  it  graphically 
130,000  fresh  lobsters!  The  "Gal- 
axy" can  carry  1,000  passengers, 
or  8  bowling  alleys  (laid  out  for 
play),  or  14  supersonic  fighters.  It 
would  be  amusing  to  see  100  Volks- 
wagons  egress  from  the  aircraft 
one  at  a  time — but  that  is  what  it 
could  do.  And  there  wouldn't  be  a 
scratch  on  one  of  them. 

The    facts    about    the    C-5A    will 


become  known  increasingly.  The 
mere  recital  of  the  facts  alone 
seem  incredible.  The  fuel  tanks 
of  the  C-5A  will  hold  the  capacity 
of  five  railway  cars. 

The  C-5A  will  be  able  to  refuel 
in  mid-air  and  go  another  6,000 
miles.  The  pilot  will  be  as  high  as 
a  third  story  window  when  the 
plane  is  sitting  on  the  ground.  He 
will  have  to  check  his  instruments 
just  to  be  sure  he  hasn't  already 
taken  off! 

One  feature  of  the  C-5A  really 
intrigues  me.  It  is  one  of  those 
features  which  might  tend  to  get 
buried  in  the  exceedingly  amazing 
welter  of  facts. 

The  Galaxy  is  an  airplane  that 
kneels. 

The  lower  landing  gear  has  28 
large  tires,  and  the  height  of  the 
gear  can  be  lowered  after  the  plane 
lands  on  this  gear.  For  the  C-5A 
will  have  what  is  specifically 
known  as  a  "kneeling  position" 
to  make  possible  better  on-and- 
off  loading  from  both  the  front  and 
the  rear. 
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Believe  it  or  not!  It  really  does! 


NOW  I  cannot  help  but  con- 
sider that  this  is  an  appli- 
cation for  the  life  of  a  Christian. 
It  really  makes  me  think:  for  cargo 
is  a  kind  of  responsibility.  And  it 
is  when  the  child  of  God  kneels 
in  the  presence  of  his  Maker  that 
he  sometimes  receives  his  greatest 
load  of  responsibility.  For,  in  my 
view,  our  prayers  are  nearly  worth- 
less unless  we  get  up  from  off  the 
knees  of  our  hearts  and  go  out  and 
do  something — that  specific  some- 
thing— that  God  is  willing  to  term: 
our  good  works.  For  wings  without 
cargo  are  dead!  (If  we  might  take 
great  liberty  and  even  go  beyond 
a  paraphrase  of  the  apostle  James.) 

We  lower  our  struts  (pride)  and 
many  times  we  come  into  the  status 
of  real  prayer  and  the  filial  rela- 
tionship of  obedience  to  our  Hea- 
venly Father.  It  is  then  that  God 
charges  us  with  the  cargo  of  re- 
sponsibility: "Go  now,  and  do  my 
will." 

On  the  other  hand,  sometimes 
the  job  comes  first.  It  is  sitting 
there  all  too  obviously  waiting  for 
us  to  get  with  it.  Then,  also,  it  is 
a  time  to  pray  for  strength  and 
wisdom.  Then  we  plunge  in  with 
all  the  force  of  our  person  and 
strength  of  our  labor,  trusting  in 
the  sustaining  grace  of  God.  And 
it  is  not  grace  mixed  with  our  own 
selfish  ego-power.  It  is  the  "Go" 
power  when  God  truly  works 
through  us  and  "God's  work  be- 
comes our  own." 


We  cannot  receive  responsibility 
lightly — or  carelessly.  The  Lord 
places  into  our  lives  the  very  ma- 
terial for  a  successful  Christian 
life. 

Here  are  some  "plans"  from  the 
Bible  that  can  help  us  in  our 
kneeling  action. 

Be  keener  than  ever  to  work  out 
the  salvation  that  God  has  given 
you  with  a  proper  sense  of  awe  and 
responsibility.  For  it  is  God  who  is 
at  work  within  you,  giving  you  the 
will  and  the  power  to  achieve  his 
purpose  (Phil.  2:12,  13  Phillips). 

Our  kneeling  is  hardly  op- 
tional. 

Pray  at  all  times  with  every  kind 
of  spiritual  prayer,  keeping  alert 
and  persistent  as  you  pray  for  all 
Christ's  men  and  women  (Eph.  6:18 
Phillips). 

Life  is  not  all  sidetrips  and  lux- 
ury, expense-paid  vacations — 
jaunting  hither  and  yon.  There  is 
a  battle  on:  for  God  and  truth  and 
against  the  evils  of  society  on  be- 
half of  the  souls  of  men. 

Frankly,  at  times  we  tire.  But 
there  has  been  something  built 
into  us  and  for  us  that  will  meet 
even  that  challenge. 

Even  youths  shall  faint  and  be 
weary,  and  young  men  shall  fall  ex- 
hausted; but  they  who  wait  for  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength,  they 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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By  Helen  Odell 


A  big  change  was  due  for  the  Knisses. 


A  crisp  autumn  breeze  lifted 
the  filmy  curtain  in  the  room 
where  Susan  Kniss,  silver  in  hand, 
was  setting  the  table.  Susan,  pre- 
occupied with  the  hurdles  life 
occasionally  sets  up,  was  oblivious 
to  the  heady  scent  of  fall  and  the 
flirtatious  curtain.  "I  can't  do  it; 
I  just  can't  do  it,"  she  moaned  as 
she  sagged  into  a  chair  and  sur- 
rendered herself  to  misery. 

Susan  and  Carl  Kniss  were  like 
a  die,  complementing  each  other 
in  their  natures  and  personalities, 
as  well  as  their  appearances.  Carl, 
ostensibly  the  obverse  side,  was  a 
lean,  loose-jointed  blond,  proud 
of  his  eleven  years  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  Susan,  a  crpntle  brunette, 
represented  the  reverse  side  having 


tailored  her  habits,  her  desires, 
and  her  life  to  meet  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  her  husband. 

Fate  seemed  to  have  dictated 
their  meeting  when  Carl,  looking 
for  another  girl  in  the  same  apart- 
ment building,  had  mistakenly 
knocked  at  Susan's  door.  She'd  set 
him  on  course  and  forgotten  the 
incident  until  he  knocked  again 
several  days  later.  When  she  saw 
the  handsome,  young  Marine  with 
the  sea-green  eyes  and  the  dis- 
arming smile,  her  heart  nose-dived 
and  she  realized  she'd  been  hoping 
to  see  him  again.  At  that  moment 
her  life  assumed  direction. 

She  continued  working  after 
their  marriage  so  they  had  no  fi- 
nancial binds  and,  since  the  union 
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had  produced  no  children,  they 
were  free  to  come  and  go  as  they 
pleased.  The  Knisses  led  an  active 
social  life  and  visitors  were  numer- 
ous in  the  friendly  little  house 
on  the  sprawling  Marine  base. 

But  change  was  impending;  in 
six  weeks  Susan  was  to  become  a 
mother.  The  single  disappointment 
•in  her  marriage  had  been  their 
lack  of  children.  She  had  a  near 
fixation  on  clotheslines  flagged 
with  diapers.  Once  she  had  nearly 
wrecked  her  car  as  she  stared, 
mesmerized,  at  a  jaunty  string  of 
white  banners  dancing  in  the 
bright  sunshine.  Pregnancy  had 
mended  this  flaw,  and  she  antici- 
pated the  birth  of  the  baby  with 
serene  joy. 

Lately,  though,  her  euphoria  had 
been  challenged.  For  the  last  two 
Friday  afternoons  Carl  had  come 
home,  showered,  and  changed  into 
civilian  clothes,  as  he  always  did. 
But  after  dinner  both  evenings 
he'd  left,  muttering  something 
about  working  late.  He'd  never 
worked  overtime  since  they'd  been 
married,  nor  had  he  ever  gone  out 
at  night  without  her  unless  it  was 
her  own  decision.  Now,  however, 
he  parried  her  reluctant  questions 
and  changed  the  subject  so  skill- 
fully she  hardly  realized  she'd  been 
sidetracked. 

It  was  Friday  again.  As  she  went 
about  her  chores  Susan  let  her 
mind  wander  back  over  the  past, 
seeking  an  explanation  for  Carl's 
erratic  behavior.  Against  the  hum  of 
the  vacuum  she  could  hear  George 
Simopoulos,  Carl's  best  man,  chid- 
ing her  a  few  days  before  the  wed- 


ding, "Susie,  you're  going  to  have 
one  rough  time  holding  that  guy 
down;  I  just  can't  imagine  him 
being  true  to  one  girl  the  rest  of 
his  life."  They'd  laughed  together 
and  the  words  had  never  played 
back  to  her  until  now. 

When  she'd  put  the  cleaning 
utensils  away  she  wandered  into 
the  nursery  to  check,  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  the  garments  stacked 
neatly  in  the  small  white  chest. 
She  adjusted  the  window  shade 
and  dropped  into  the  little  rocker, 
gilded  now  by  bright  September 
sunshine.  She  continued  probing 
the  past. 

Carl  had  always  said  he  wanted 
a  family,  but  it  didn't  seem  as 
important  to  him  as  it  was  to  her. 
Once,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  she'd 
suggested  looking  into  adoptions. 
His  refusal  was  so  short  and 
abrupt  that  she  abandoned  the 
idea  immediately  and  forever. 

Kay  Simmons  had  offered  them 
the  bassinette  in  the  corner.  It 
needed  a  coat  of  paint  and  she'd 
asked  Carl  to  do  it.  He  didn't 
refuse;  he  just  never  found  time  to 
do  it.  Finally  she'd  painted  it 
herself.  Now  she  wondered  whether 
it  was  time  that  he  lacked,  or 
interest. 

The  rocking  motion  and  the  gen- 
tle sun  combined  to  dissipate  her 
worries  and  she  dozed  peacefully. 
There  was  nothing,  nothing  but 
the  unborn  child  and  the  radiant 
warmth  and  the  rhythmical  motion 
lulling  her  to  sleep. 


H 


ER  REVERIE  was  interrupted 
by    the    rude    stuttering   of  a 
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helicopter  overhead  and  she  sud- 
denly remembered  it  was  time  for 
lunch.  As  she  entered  the  kitchen 
Carl  was  opening  the  back  door. 
While  they  ate  their  sandwiches, 
she  tried  to  draw  him  out  about 
his  plans  for  the  evening,  "Per- 
haps we  could  drop  in  on  the 
Davises  for  a  while  tonight.  It's 
been  weeks  since  we've  seen  them." 
Carl's  casual  "We'll  see,"  gave  her 
little  hope. 

As  she  cleaned  up  the  luncheon 
dishes,  she  noticed  the  maple 
leaves  were  beginning  to  turn 
scarlet.  Staring  at  the  glowing 
branches,  she  was  reminded  of 
another  day,  just  last  April,  when 
she  stood  thus  gazing  out  the 
kitchen  window. 

It  was  their  fifth  anniversary  and 
she  was  peeling  potatoes  for  dinner 
when  Carl  drove  into  the  yard. 
He'd  been  firing  the  range  and 
his  utilities  were  crusty  with  sweat 
and  dirt,  his  rifle  slung  over  one 
shoulder.  As  he  swung  up  the  walk 
with  easy  grace,  she  could  see 
clutched  in  one  hand  a  frosty  green 
bottle  of  champagne;  the  other 
arm  was  lost  in  a  frothy  showier  of 
pink  azaleas  he'd  gathered  in  the 
woods  surrounding  the  rifle  range. 
Her  eyes  softened  as  she  relived 
the  tenderness  of  the  moment. 

Something  clicked  in  her  mind. 
The  flowers  reminded  her  of  some- 
thing. What  was  it?  Her  brow 
knitted  as  she  tried  to  recall.  Of 
course,  the  gardenias  he'd  picked 
from  their  bush  (stripped  it  really!) 
last  summer  and  taken  to  Skip, 
the  pert  Marine  who  moonlighted 
as    a  waitress    at   the  Rendezvous. 


They  often  stopped  there  for  a 
sandwich  and  Carl  always  engaged 
in  sarcastic  but  flirtatious  repartee 
with  the  attractive  girl.  Susan 
realized  now  that  nine  times  out 
of  ten.  Skip  waited  on  them.  The 
Rendezvous  was  small  with  only 
two  or  three  waitresses,  but  could 
it  be  that  Skip  "reserved"  their 
table  for  herself? 

Susan  caught  her  breath,  and 
made  a  rapid  decision.  Tonight, 
if  he  persisted  in  his  disappearing 
act,  she  would  follow  him  and 
clear  up  the  mystery.  It's  as  easy 
as  getting  in  the  car  and  turning 
the  key,  she  thought. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  though, 
her  courage  ebbed  and  the  plan 
seemed  less  feasible.  A  chill  slith- 
ered down  her  spine  as  she  visu- 
alized herself  surreptitiously  fol- 
lowing Carl,  and  something  inside 
rebelled  vigorously. 

WHEN  CARL  came  in  she 
couldn't  look  him  in  the  eye, 
and  was  relieved  to  see  him  head 
for  the  shower.  Susan  gathered 
knives  and  forks  and  began  placing 
them  on  the  table,  but  the  tur- 
moil in  her  breast  was  debilitating 
and  she  sank  into  a  chair,  laid 
her  confused  head  on  her  arms 
and  silently  moaned,  "I  just  can't 
do  it.  Maybe  he'll  stay  home  to- 
night." 

The  meal  was  torment.  Her  ears 
rang  and  her  heart  pounded;  she 
was  grateful  for  her  husband's 
unusual  taciturnity.  She  couldn't 
eat  and  merely  poked  at  her  food 
with  a  disinterested  fork  and 
sipped  her  coffee.  Carl  didn't  seem 
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to  notice.  He  gave  his  entire  at- 
tention to  the  fish  on  his  plate 
and  ate  with  appetite.  The  silent 
meal  was  interminable,  but  she 
was  loathe  to  see  it  end.  'T  made 
a  green  apple  pie  today.  Want  a 
piece?" 

Carl  drained  his  coffee  cup,  made 
a  pass  at  his  mouth  with  the  nap- 
kin, and  rose  from  the  table.  "Hon- 
ey, I  don't  have  time." 

"Why  not,  for  heaven's  sake?" 
She  was  numb  with  disappoint- 
ment. 

"I've  got  some  records  that  have 
to  be  in  Monday  morning,  and  I 
might  as  well  finish  them  tonight. 
I  won't  be  gone  long."  His  lips 
brushed  her  cheek,  and  the  screen 
door  slammed. 

"That  does  it,"  she  thought. 
"When  Carl  Kniss  doesn't  have 
time  for  apple  pie  and  cheese, 
something  is  definitely  wrong  and 
I'm  going  to  find  out  what." 

As  soon  as  he'd  backed  out  of 
the  driveway,  Susan  sailed  into 
action.  Hurrying  out  to  her  Volks- 
wagon,  she  hitched  herself  beneath 
the  steering  wheel  and  maneuvered 
the  car  into  the  street  before 
turning  on  her  lights.  Dusk  was 
beginning  to  blur  the  landscape, 
but  it  was  the  dinner  hour  and 
there  was  little  traffic  so  she  had 
no  trouble  keeping  her  husband's 
green  Mercury  in  sight. 

Susan  had  expected  him  to  drive 
out  the  main  gate  and  stop  at  the 
Rendezvous,  so  she  was  puzzled 
when  his  car  left  the  avenue  be- 
fore reaching  the  gate.  Puzzlement 
changed  to  chagrin  when  she 
recognized    the    brick    barracks    of 


the  Woman  Marines  looming  di- 
rectly ahead.  The  blood  left  her 
face  and  she  had  to  fight  to  keep 
control. 

But  Carl  passed  the  barracks 
and  turned  left  at  the  next  corner. 
Fearing  that  she  might  lose  him 
in  the  gathering  dark,  she  speeded 
up  a  little  and  turned  the  corner 
just  in  time  to  see  his  headlamps 
fade  in  front  of  an  unlighted  build- 
ing. 

Several  other  cars  were  parked 
where  Carl  had  stopped  and  Susan 
pulled  up  to  the  curb  a  few  spaces 
away.  She  sat  motionless  until 
she  noticed  yellow  squares  of  light 
on  the  ground  over  on  the  left  side 
of  the  building.  She  got  out  of 
the  car,  took  a  quick  look  around 
the  corner  of  the  building. 

Keeping  well  away  from  the  light, 
she  could  see  clearly  what  was 
going  on  inside.  The  room  was 
obviously  a  classroom  filled  with 
chairs  with  a  large  table  at  one 
end.  Leaning  against  the  table 
was  a  woman  in  the  familiar  blue 
of  the  Red  Cross  uniform.  Under 
her  direction,  and  to  the  good- 
natured  amusement  of  his  fellow 
students,  one  young  man  was 
clumsily  but  seriously  diapering 
a  life-sized  baby  doll.  On  the 
blackboard  behind  the  table  was 
scrawled  "Red  Cross  Classes  for 
New  Fathers." 

Susan  stared  at  the  man  with  the 
doll  surrounded  by  bottles,  a 
plastic  tub,  and  other  unfamiliar 
objects  a  new  father  would  be 
encountering.  Slowly  tears  of  relief 
filled  her  eyes,  spilled  over,  and 
slipped  down  her  cheeks. 
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For  two  weeks  she'd  been  im- 
prisoned in  a  limbo  of  doubt  and 
suspicion.  Suddenly  she  was  filled 
with  a  sense  of  intoxication  now 
that  her  soul  was  unfurled  from 
its   tight   little  chrysalis,   now  that 


her  fears  were  stilled,  now  that 
she  knew  Carl  was  as  eager  for 
the  baby  as  she  was.  She  hugged 
herself  and  laughed  out  loud, 
alone,  in  the  darkness. 


Have  Ydu  Considered 


the  Ministry? 


By  Raymond  C.  Veh 


BOB  DUNCAN  was  a  photo- 
reconnaisance  pilot  in  the 
Air  Force  doing  one  to  four  solo 
missions  every  week.  Describing 
his  experience  in  a  magazine  ar- 
ticle he  indicated  that  he  joined 
others  in  sessions  discussing 
"woman  stuff,  morality,  and  reli- 
gion." But  in  his  mind  "the  one 
reality  that  kept  emerging  clearly, 
over  and  over,  was  the  utter  and 
stable  importance  of  a  man's  re- 
lationship with  God." 

On  one  solo  flight  twenty-thou- 
sand feet  in  the  air  his  radio  went 
dead.  He  could  find  no  hole  in  the 
clouds.    If  he   tried   to   go   through 


there  was  the  risk  of  hitting  a 
mountain.  To  parachute  might 
mean  freezing  to  death.  He  was 
tempted  to  bargain  with  God;  but 
"chucked  that  nutty  idea"  and 
just  prayed,  "Dear  Lord,  if  it  is 
thy  will,  may  I  get  down.  I  want 
to  go  on." 

Suddenly  there  was  a  rift  in  the 
clouds;  he  went  through;  crash 
landed  in  a  rice  paddy;  was  res- 
cued by  friendly  natives;  and,  led 
by  a  guide,  walked  sixty  miles  back 
to  an  Air  Force  Auxiliary  Field. 
On  that  walk  back  he  faced  force- 
fully the  man-with-God  relation- 
ship   and    with    it    the    decision    to 
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Brethren  magazine  for  young  people,  Dayton,  Ohio.  He  now  lives  at 
530  Park  Crest  Drive,  Thiensville,  Wis.  53092 
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be  a  minister. 

Most  decisions  to  enter  the 
ministry  are  not  based  on  crises 
such  as  Bob's.  A  quite  different 
mode  of  decision  is  recorded  by 
Charles  Kingsley  to  become  the 
great  English  preacher.  On  the 
night  of  his  decision  he  wrote: 
"I  have  been  for  the  last  hour  on 
the  seashore,  not  dreaming,  but 
thinking  deeply,  and  strongly, 
and  forming  determinations  which 
are  to  affect  my  destiny  through 
time  and  eternity.  Before  the 
sleeping  earth  and  the  sleepless 
sea  and  stars  I  have  devoted  my- 
self to  God;  a  vow  never  (if  he 
gives  me  the  faith  I  pray  for)  to  be 
revoked." 

The  decision  to  enter  fulltime 
Christian  service  is  as  varied  as 
individuals.  Replies  to  a  question- 
naire recently  sent  to  people  in 
fulltime  church  vocations  evi- 
denced that  basic  to  their  decision 
was  one  of  these  factors:  Love  of 
Christ  and  longing  to  serve  him; 
a  good  Christian  home;  contacts 
made  in  such  gatherings  as  Chris- 
tian youth  conferences,  camps, 
retreats;  the  crying  needs  of  the 
world;  a  suggestion  of  some  person 
of  influence,  usually  a  minister; 
consideration  of  conversion  as  a 
symbol  of  a  call;  Bible  study;  an 
unusual  mystical  experience. 

The  Internal  Call  of  God; 

the  External  Call  of  the  Church 

It  is  not  incorrect  to  say:"God 
calls  men  to  be  Christians;  some 
of  these  the  church  calls  to  be 
ministers."  The  decision  to  con- 
sider   the    ministry    is    a    personal 
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decision.  But  it  is  not  private  or 
individual.  It  must  be  made  in  the 
context  of  the  needs  of  the  church 
and  society,  one's  own  abilities 
and  limitations,  and  the  judgment 
of  those  who  possess  insight  and 
wisdom. 

The  "call"  into  the  ministry,  as 
it  is  so  often  spoken  of,  may  be 
the  inward  urging  of  a  still,  small 
voice  which  is  persistent  in  break- 
ing into  one's  consciousness  at 
many  odd  moments.  There  grows 
upon  a  person  who  becomes  aware 
of  such  inward  urging  a  feeling  of 
what  ought  to  be.  The  one  thing 
which  challenges  the  person  is  that 
he  has  something  within  his  mind 
and  heart  that  tells  him  of  his 
particular  abilities  and  God's  gift 
to  him  of  these  for  a  purpose. 
Usually,  there  is  at  the  basis  of 
this  urging  the  question,  "Am  I 
the  one  who  can  help  bring  about 
what  ought  to  be?" 

One  minister  spoke  of  his  call 
in  this  way:  "I  saw  no  vision,  heard 
no  voice,  but  God  spoke  in  no  un- 
certain terms  to  me.  And  I,  being 
in  the  way,  the  Lord  led  me."  A 
man  can  no  more  determine  how 
God  will  speak  to  him  than  he 
can  determine  tomorrow's  weather. 
It  is  for  him  to  open  the  door  and 
welcome  God  when  he  knocks.  He 
must  stand  by  ready  to  obey.  Then, 
soon  or  late,  he  shall  experience 
an  inward  assurance  and  glow 
which  are  the  crowning  proof  of 
the  genuineness  of  his  desire  to 
be  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Need  for  Ministers 

One  of  today's  big  cries — loudly 


wailed — is  ''more  men  for  the 
ministry."  ''Thousands  of  limping 
parishes,"  says  John  Oliver  Nelson 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
"desperately  need  men  of  vision 
and  energy  to  rebuild  them  as 
sources  of  community  faith  and 
action.  Mission  boards,  offering 
hundreds  of  fully  supported  jobs 
abroad  in  challenging  areas  state: 
this  is  a  time  when  there  is  need 
for  young  Christian  pioneers." 

The  need  is  seen  to  be  even 
greater  as  we  consider  that  the 
really  urgent  vacancies  are  where 
there  are  as  yet  no  parishes'  at 
all.  Beyond  the  boundaries  of 
America's  churches  are  the  rest- 
less millions — half  our  population — 
still  untouched  by  Christianity. 
Even  beyond  them  are  hundreds  of 
millions  across  the  globe  who  have 
never  heard  the  gospel.  When  a 
young  man  sees  the  ministry  as  a 
challenging  profession  demanding 
faith,  conviction  and  commitment, 
then  the  church  will  have  its  quota 
of  pulpit -filler  youth. 

A  Man's  Job 

Serious,  dedicated  purpose  is  the 
mark  of  the  man  who  means  busi- 
ness as  a  Christian.  The  ministry 
of  God  asks  for  clear-minded,  con- 
vinced, daring  men  feeling  their 
way  into  great  reaches  of  the 
divine  purpose.  The  ministry  may 
not  take  much  of  a  man — but  it 
takes  all  there  is  of  him. 

Someone  writes  thus  of  today's 
pastor:  "He  works  no  longer  hours, 
perhaps,  than  many  men  and 
women  engaged  in  other  lines  of 
endeavor.  But  it  is  the  variety  and 


range  of  interests  that  wear  away 
his  nervous  energy.  His  attention 
and  interests  must  travel  the 
gamut  of  human  interests:  a  mar- 
riage altar,  a  newly-made  grave,  a 
dinner  party,  a  wayward  boy,  a 
fallen  woman,  a  business  adven- 
ture, a  wasted  life,  a  denomina- 
tional program  of  study  classes, 
somebody's  hurt  feelings,  some- 
body's long  tongue,  a  city-wide 
campaign,  a  committee  meeting, 
Sunday  sermons,  week-day  speak- 
ing engagements,  and  obligations 
in  his  own  home.  He  must  deal, 
also,  with  the  gamut  of  human 
emotions." 

The  minister's  work  carries  him 
into  so  many  opportunities  for  ser- 
vice he  cannot  easily  become  nar- 
row. There  are  no  dull  moments 
for  the  minister  who  puts  his  all 
into  his  work.  The  minister  of 
today,  if  he  desires,  is  able  to  live 
a  well-rounded,  normal  life. 

What  About  the 
Monetary  Rewards? 

There  has  been  no  time  in  human 
history  when  the  message  of  Good 
News  was  more  needed  than  now. 
But  secularism,  affluence,  and 
education's  emphasis  that  suc- 
cess is  found  only  in  those  profes- 
sions where  people  can  make  the 
most  money,  have  made  some 
young  people  unresponsive  to  the 
call  of  duty.  Happily,  there  are 
others  who  are  willing  to  take  the 
exciting  and  adventurous  pilgrim- 
age of  faith  no  matter  what  the 
sacrifice. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the 
average    minister's    income    is    not 
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inadequate.  An  annual  cash  in- 
come is  usually  supplemented  by 
parsonage  and  car  allowances.  His 
real  compensation  comes  in  a 
thousand  intangible  ways.  He 
finds  a  solid  reward  in  being  able 
to  help  people.  What  he  has  to 
give  is  not  a  dollar  or  a  skill,  but 
the  love  of  Christ  and  the  secret 
of  abundant  living.  Indeed  the 
whole  life  of  a  minister  is  his  re- 
ward. 

Training  is  Necessary 

To  preach  convincingly,  teach 
wisely,  write  and  pray  intelligently 
— these  demand  painstaking  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind.  Four  years  of 
college  plus  three  of  seminary  is 
the  standard  course.  Often  a  year 
of  internship  is  called  for.  These 
are  none  too  much  to  require  of 
men  chosen  to  lead  God's  people, 
"rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth."  Success  in  every  profession 
today  demands  the  most  rigorous 
intellectual  training  it  is  possible 
for  one  to  get. 

Then,  too,  the  variety  of  special- 
ized ministries  is  multiplying. 
Seek  to  learn  more  about  these.  A 
man  may  decide  to  devote  himself 
primarily  to  the  rural  parish,  or  the 
city  parish,  military  or  hospital 
chaplaincy,  social  work,  or  educa- 
tional, radio -TV  work,  youth  work, 
or  counseling,  administrative  work 
in  institutions,  foreign  missions,  or 
home  missions.  Each  of  these  fields 
requires  aptitudes  quite  different 
from  the  other,  so  a  man  must  come 
to  understand  himself  and  his 
goals.  He  must  know  himself,  his 
fields,  and  God's  will. 


The  Steps  to  Take 

Here  is  the  process  which  may 
prove  helpful  in  answering  your 
question,  "Shall  I  become  a  minis- 
ter?" and  in  confirming  your  ''caW: 

1.  Talk  to  advisers  who  have  Chris- 
tian vision. 

2.  Consult  with  your  pastor  or  an- 
other minister  about  whether,  and 
how,  you  should  formally  become  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry. 

3.  Let  your  minister  or  local  church 
ministerial  commission  indicate 
your  desire  to  the  conference,  dis- 
trict, presbytery,  or  synod  ministry 
commission  of  your  denomination. 

4.  Secure  pamphlets  for  perusal 
from  your  denominational  Depart- 
ment of  Ministry  or  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  Department 
of  the  Ministry. 

5.  Seek  to  discern  what  is  really 
happening  in  today's  world  and  how 
you  can  bring  your  own  gifts  to  bear 
creatively  on  the  situation.  The 
man  on  mission  for  God  in  these 
times  must  recognize  the  pluralism 
of  our  day. 

6.  Ask  God  for  the  continued  leader- 
ship in  your  life  and  career  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Whether  it  be  the  ministry  or 
some  other  vocation,  remember 
that  the  greatest  choice  any  of  us 
makes  is  to  follow  the  will  of  God 
in  Christ  as  we  discover  it.  H  H 


WHAT  OTHERS  THINK 
What  others  think  about  us  could 
Surprise  us  if  we  knew. 
But  we  might  be  amazed  to  find 
How  seldom  that  they  do. 

— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 
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The 

Powderhouse 
Becomes 
a  Chapel 


By  Don  Rhamy 


Por  Dios  Y  Espana,  "For  God  and 
Spain"  came  Thomas  O'Daly  to  build 
a  powderhouse.  Nearly  170  years 
later  the  U.S.  Navy  added  this  bell- 
tower  and  made  the  powderhouse  a 
church. 


LONG  before  Victor  Hugo 
I  housed  his  Hunchback  in  a 
Paris  cathedral,  churches  were 
the  banks  of  human  history.  The 
small  chapel  tucked  into  a  corner 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Station  at  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  contains  enough 
of  that  currency  to  vie  with  even 
the  venerable  vault  called  Notre 
Dame. 

Color  abounds  in  the  Chapel's 
background,  even  the  land  on 
which  it  stands  was  named  by  its 
Spanish  discoverers,  "Miraflores," 
meaning,      "Look!      Flowers!"     for 


the  riot  of  color  capping  the  one- 
time island. 

Surrounded  now  by  man-made 
land,  its  lush  flowers  gone  and 
even  its  name  changed  to  Chapel 
Hill,  the  much  carved  sides  of 
Miraflores  depend  for  color  on  the 
chapel  and  its  history. 

And,  in  history  it  has  abundance. 
Color  is  even  in  the  name  of  the 
man  who  built  the  Chapel,  origi- 
nally as  a  polvorin,  or  powder- 
house. He  was  a  colonel  in  the 
Spanish  army  with  the  fine  old 
Spanish  name,  Thomas  O'Daly. 
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Color  is  found  in  its  necessity 
for  being.  O'Daly  built  the  pol- 
vorin  to  protect  the  flank  of  the 
small  settlement  on  San  Juan 
island  from  marauding  bands  of 
cannibals  — Caribe  Indians,  and 
of  course,  to  store  gunpowder.  Be- 
cause of  its  role  as  a  powderhouse, 
it  has  walls  two-and-one-half  feet 
thick.  When  it  was  built,  in  1774, 
even  the  most  powerful  guns 
could  not  breach  those  barriers. 

Its  color  does  not  end  with  can- 
nibals, though  in  fact,  the  canni- 
bals never  came.  The  islet  has 
been  pocked  by  cannonballs, 
pitted  by  treasure  hunters,  haunt- 
ed by  ghosts,  wracked  by  explosion, 
populated  by  victims  of  yellow 
fever,  bubonic  plague  and  malaria, 
housed  a  powderhouse,  quarantine 
station  and  chapel  and  borne  the 
flags  of  three  nations — Spain, 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Completed  in  1777  at  a  cost  of 
$18,894  the  polvorin  rested  within 
its  crushed-coral  walls  for  20 
years  before  it  returned  on  the 
investment.  And,  then  it  returned 
in  reverse. 

The  English  under  a  General 
Abercromby,  captured  the  island 
and  began  to  use  it  as  an  artillery 
site  to  pound  San  Juan,  across 
the  bay.  Their  siege  from  Mira- 
flores  lasted  only  two  days  and 
because  of  the  distance  involved, 
landed  few  shells  in  the  city.  The 
Spanish  mounted  counter-bat- 
teries in  several  locations  and  in 
two  days  silenced  the  English. 
Local  legend  credits  the  ''Ten 
Thousand  Virgins,"  hordes  of 
mosquitoes    from    the    surrounding 
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swamps,  as  much  as  the  Spanish 
cannon,  for  the  English  defeat. 

Their  lesson  learned,  the  Span- 
iards extended  and  strengthened 
the  island  from  further  invasion. 
Their  mortar  and  clay  breast- 
works and  trenches  plus  a  new 
wharf,  several  buildings  and  an 
enlarged  natural  water  cistern 
also  existed  until  the  1939  U.  S. 
construction  program  changed 
the  face  of  the  sea. 

Miraflores  now  lay  quiet,  having 
faced  its  last  European  invasion. 
Well,  almost  quiet — a  young  Span- 
ish army  lieutenant  came  with  a 
treasure  map  and  shovel  to  make 
more  holes  in  the  island  than  did 
the  guns  of  1797.  He  was  sent 
home  as  a  nuisance,  but  had  trig- 


One  of  the  two  remaining  sentry 
boxes  stands  as  mute  testimony  to 
the  more  violent  days  on  Miraflores. 


_^^^^^^^3!:::^l 


The  chapel  stands  serenely  now  on  the  onee-island  hill  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Station,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 


gered  a  fever  that  lasted  until  the 
20th  century  construction  so  al- 
tered Miraflores  that  the  treasure, 
if  it  still  exists,  will  never  be  lo- 
cated. 

If  the  explosion  that  destroyed 
the  polvorin's  wharf  in  its  last 
days  with  Spanish  had  been  lo- 
cated differently,  it  might  have 
uncovered  the  legendary  horde.  It 
did  not,  however,  uncover  much 
of  anything  except  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  for  a  few  sec- 
onds as  the  3,000  pounds  of  100- 
year-old  gunpowder  on  the  wharf 
responded  to  a  boatman's  cigar. 

The  boatman,  in  turn,  had  re- 
sponded to  the  approach  of  a 
Spanish  captain  charged  with 
taking   the   powder   to   sea  for   de- 


struction. He  had  thrown  his  cigar 
into  his  boat  to  avoid  being  punish- 
ed for  breach  of  regulations.  He 
was  not  punished. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  he, 
the  captain  nor  16  others  were 
ever  found,  except  for  some  bits 
in  Catano,  about  two  miles  across 
the  bay.  The  explosion  from  the 
old  powder,  being  destroyed  to 
save  it  from  American  hands, 
stopped  clocks,  broke  windows 
and  rattled  all  of  San  Juan. 

Thus  ended  the  Chapel's  his- 
tory as  a  powderhouse,  although 
it  was  not  harmed  in  the  blast. 
Occupying  U.  S.  forces  turned  the 
building  into  a  quarantine  station 
in  the  closing  months  of  1898. 

Dr.    Pedro    del    Valle,    the    first 
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The  ironwork  chandeliers  and  Cuban  mahogany  pews  leaf  back  time's 
pages  in  the  chapel's  interior. 


head  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  in  Puerto  Rico,  converted 
the  polvorin  to  a  quarantine  bar- 
racks. It  was  he  who  saw  the  last 
ghosts.  Others  saw  them  too,  and 
on  numerous  occasions  the  spec- 
ters were  approached.  When  ap- 
proached, they  disappeared. 

The  del  Valle  family  were 
gathered  on  their  veranda  when 
the  doctor  saw  a  couple  approach- 
ing. Thinking  it  the  station's 
pharmacist  and  his  new  bride,  he 
went  to  meet  them.  As  he  neared 
the  couple,  Diana,  his  dog  began 
to  howl,  its  hair  standing  on  end. 

Bathed  in  a  pale  glimmer  came 
a  man  in  the  knee  britches  and 
full  shirt  of  the  18th  century  and 
on  his  arm  a  woman  wearing  the 
full     skirts,      mantilla     and     large 
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combs  of  a  lady  of  distinction. 
Dr.  del  Valle  stood  in  horror,  he 
said,  as  the  pair  passed  at  not 
an  arm's  distance. 

The  dog  broke  and  chased  the 
pair,  gaining  rapidly  as  they 
neared  the  house.  Then,  just  as 
he  bared  his  teeth  to  bite,  they 
disappeared  and  he  crashed  into 
a  pillar  of  the  building,  breaking 
some  of  his  teeth. 

It  was  the  last  the  ghosts  were 
ever  seen.  Though  the  names 
have  not  been  discovered,  some 
light  is  possibly  shed  on  the  strange 
couple  by  an  account  passed  on 
from  the  time  just  after  the  English 
invaded  in  1797. 

A  Spanish  sentry  heard  a  com- 
motion coming  from  a  small  boat 
near    the    wharf    of    the    polvorin. 


Investigating,  he  saw  a  man  stab- 
bing a  struggling  woman.  He  fired 
at  the  man,  and  the  boat  drifted 
out  of  sight  before  soldiers  could 
locate  it.  At  dawn,  the  boat  was 
found,  the  woman  dead  of  knife 
wounds,  the  man  from  the  sentry's 
shot. 

Civilian  deaths  were  answerable 
in  a  civilian  court  and  the  sentry's 
superiors,  wishing  to  avoid  trouble, 
had  the  two  buried  in  an  unmarked 
grave  somewhere  on  Miraflores. 

After  "the  Couple"  disappeared, 
the  residents  of  Miraflores  lived 
tranquilly,  at  least  as  tranquilly 
as  possible  when  most  of  its  resi- 
dents were  victims  of  communi- 
cable diseases.  They  continued 
this  way  for  40  years. 

Then,  since  it  was  the  only 
original  land  in  an  area  chosen 
for  a  Naval  Air  Station  in  1939, 
Miraflores  became  the  scene  of 
frenzied  activity.  It's  sides  were 
scraped  away,  19  million  cubic 
yards  of  earth  were  hauled  in 
and  dumped.  It  ceased  to  be  an 
island  and  became  a  hill. 

In  1941,  it  became  Chapel  Hill 
as  the  polvorin -quarantine  bar- 
racks began  to  be  converted  to  a 
church.  Six  50-foot  tall  stone 
lightning  arresters  were  removed 
from  its  fringes,  its  30-inch  walls 
broached  to  form  doors  and  the 
inner  and  outer  walls  bridged  to 
form  cloisters. 

Its  180-year-old  beams  were 
replaced  and  the  doors  along  with 
the  cloister  roof  beams  made  of 
local  wood.  The  altar,  pews,  pul- 
pit, and  baptismal  fount  were 
made  from  Cuban   mahogany.   The 


addition  of  the  bell  tower  and 
the  removal  of  two  of  the  old  sen- 
try boxes  placed  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  powderhouse- 
turned-chapel. 

In  1951,  the  last  modification 
was  made  to  the  building.  The 
Blessed  Sacrament  Oratory— com- 
pleted in  1955 — is  a  miniature  of 
the  main  chapel  used  for  daily 
celebration  of  Catholic  Mass. 

Ironic,  that  a  small  building 
built  by  men  in  quest  of  new  lands 
for  the  glory  of  God  was  nearly  two- 
hundred  years  in  being  dedicated 
to  that  purpose.  ■■ 

Finest  Hour 

{Continued  from  page  26) 

moned  by  the  Great  Rider,  that 
the  lariat  was  about  to  settle  over 
his  shoulders.  With  his  worn  Bible 
nearby,  he  kept  working  until  the 
last  moment.  He  completed  several 
magnificent  oils.  But  when  the 
final  call  came,  his  last  oil  was 
only  three-fourths  done. 

Louise  has  fixed  up  his  studio 
at  the  Lone  Burro.  There  one  may 
see  his  art,  his  bronzes,  the  empty 
chair  and  the  easel.  A  wreath 
hangs  on  the  door.  But  as  one 
walks  around,  it  seems  that  George 
is  still  there. 

Today  his  paintings  are  com- 
pared in  favorable  term^s  to  those 
of  Russell  and  Remington.  Some 
even  say  that  George  was  better. 

Bruce  Fee,  a  fellow  artist,  has 
said:  "I  think  that  someday  this 
part  of  the  Southwest  will  be 
known  as  George  Phippen  coun- 
try." 

I  think  he's  right!  H  ■ 
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Born  Uneducated 


By  Roger  C.  Palms 


IN  a  detention  home  a  nine-year 
old  boy  lives  with  16  and  17- 
year-old  juvenile  delinquents. 
"We  have  to  keep  him  here,"  the 
director  said.  "He  keeps  running 
away  from  home."  The  boy  matter- 
of-factly  gives  his  reason:  "I 
wouldn't  run  away  if  I  had  a 
mother." 

Every  Thursday  night  a  teen- 
ager from  a  wealthy  "bedroom 
community"  of  New  York  City 
races  into  town  in  his  car  to  join 
others  fighting  in  the  streets  and 
tearing  up  city  property.  The  rest 
of  the  week  he  is  at  home  at  an 
early  hour.  Why  Thursday  nights? 
Thursday  is  the  maid's  night  off. 

The  state  mental  hospital  pa- 
tient listened  thoughtfully  as^  the 
chaplain  explained  to  her  that  God 
was  her  heavenly  Father.  After 
he  left,  she  hanged  herself. 

"They   are   not   bright   enough  to 


learn,"  the  teacher  said  of  his 
ghetto  school  pupils.  "They  seem 
to  be  in  their  own  world;  they 
don't  even  pay  attention  to 
what  I  say." 

All  of  these  people  were  born 
like  everybody  else — uneducated. 
Yet,  unlike  the  prosperous  crea- 
tive people  who  seem  to  function 
so  well  within  society,  something 
is  missing.  Each  has  learned  some- 
thing that  has  blocked  his  educa- 
tion as  a  person. 

Born  to  be  a  Person 

Man  at  birth  comes  under  all 
of  the  influences  that  friends, 
family  and  society  bring  to  bear 
upon  him.  He  selects,  he  rejects 
and  assimilates  to  become  the 
package  we  call  a  person.  What 
he  learns  depends  not  only  on 
what  he  is  taught,  but  how  he  is 
taught,   what   he  chooses   to  select 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Palms  is  University  Baptist  Chaplain  at  Michigan  State 
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from  the  teachings  and  what  he 
rejects. 

The  nine-year-old  boy  in  the 
detention  home  learned  the  ab- 
sence of  a  mother's  love.  It  affected 
his  whole  life.  He  learned  one  les- 
son so  well  that  it  will  affect  every - 
ting  else  he  ever  learns,  because 
it  has  touched  him  as  a  person. 

The  teen-ager  who  runs  wild 
on  Thursday  nights  knows  only 
the  boundaries  imposed  by  a  maid. 
His  parents  hardly  bother  with 
him.  Even  if  he  is  sent  to  be  ed- 
ucated at  the  best  ivy  league 
schools  he  will  still  be  missing 
the  wholeness  that  comes  from  a 
caring  family.  What  he  has  learn- 
ed already  will  affect  his  educa- 
tion as  a  person. 

The  mental  patient  learned  a 
meaning  of  "father"  that  was  un- 
bearable when  she  related  it  to  a 
concept  of  God.  Having  learned 
one  thing,  it  left  her  unable  to 
learn  other  things. 

The  ghetto  child  spent  his  early 
years  building  up  an  immunity 
to  the  noise  around  him  created 
by  masses  of  people  jammed  into 
crowded  housing.  What  he  learn- 
ed before  he  started  school  will 
keep  him  from  the  riches  of  the 
classroom.  He  has  learned  to  reject 
outside  noise.  He  had  learned  to 
refuse  admission  into  his  mind 
of  the  things  going  on  around  him. 
And,  in  learning  to  live  within 
himself,  he  has  also  learned  to 
reject  the  voices  that  could  open  a 
new  world  for  him.  What  he  has 
learned  will  keep  him  unedu- 
cated. 

We   learn   as   people   because   we 


function  not  as  bodies  or  mind 
or  spirits,  but  as  whole  persons 
who  have  bodies,  minds  and  spir- 
its. God  made  us  that  way.  Genesis 
tells  us  that  after  God  made  the 
animals,  he  formed  man  of  dust 
from  the  ground  and  breathed  into 
him  making  him  a  living  soul 
(Genesis  2:7).  The  educated  per- 
son is  the  one  who  knows  that  he 
is  a  person,  and  that  the  outside 
stimuli  coming  to  him  is  going  to 
effect  every  part  of  him  in  some 
way.  (Read  Psalm  139.)  There  is 
no  separation  between  body, 
mind  and  soul  in  the  way  God 
knows  us.  Nor  is  there  a  separation 
in  the  way  we  respond  to  God 
(Matthew  22:37). 

The  ancient  Hebrews  saw  man 
as  God  made  him — a  total  per- 
son. They  saw  him  as  a  physical, 
social,  emotional  and  spiritual 
package.  They  knew  that  in- 
fluencing any  one  part  of  man  was 
to  influence  the  whole  man.  No 
one  can  be  taught  in  only  one 
area  of  his  being,  without  it  af- 
fecting every  other  part  of  his 
being.  Touch  one  area  of  some- 
one's life  and  his  whole  life  will 
be  changed. 

When  a  rising  young  executive 
is  hospitalized  with  a  severe 
heart  attack,  much  more  than  his 
physical  well  being  has  been  af- 
fected. His  pattern  of  living  will 
be  altered,  his  social  life  will 
change,  his  emotions  will  prob- 
ably swing  between  bitterness 
and  resignation,  and  spiritually 
he  may  seek  or  curse  God  because 
of  his  illness.  The  doctors  will  not 
simply     treat     his     heart     attack; 
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they  will  treat  the  man  who  has 
had  the  heart  attack. 

Jesus  knew  about  wholeness. 
Sometimes  he  healed  a  sightless 
person,  or  a  crippled  person,  but 
sometimes  he  asked  the  larger 
question:  "Will  you  be  made 
whole?"  What  is  wholeness;  how 
do  we  learn;  what  does  it  mean  to 
be  educated? 

A  man  who  does  not  learn  in  a 
balanced  way  will  block  his  own 
education.  Instead  of  being  a 
whole  person  he  will  be  lopsided, 
a  square  peg  in  a  round  hole.  He 
will  understand  what  it  is  to  be 
educated  when  he  understands 
what  it  is  to  be  a  total  person  and 
learn  in  the  whole  of  his  being. 

Finding  Wholeness 

The  seven-year-old  boy  pushed 
his  way  in  between  his  daddy  and 
the  newspaper  and  said,  "Daddy, 
tell  me  something."  Lowering  his 
paper,  his  dad  asked  him  what  he 
wanted  to  know.  "I  don't  know, 
Dad,"  he  replied,  "Just  tell  me 
something." 

Was  he  seeking  information,  or 
an  emotional  response  of  love? 
Did  he  need  to  know  that  his  dad 
recognized  him  as  a  person?  Was 
he  hungry  to  know  what  a  father 
is  so  that  he  could  learn  who  he  is 
as  a  boy?  If  he  could  not  know 
himself  in  relation  to  his  father, 
could  he  know  other  people? 
Could  he  ever  know  God? 

From  the  moment  the  doctor 
slaps  us  so  that  we  scream  air  into 
our  lungs,  we  are  learning.  All 
around  us  are  teachers  who  tell  us 
what    to    know,    how    to    feel    and 


even  how  not  to  learn. 

Our  teachers  are  products  of 
their  teaching;  they  are  bound 
up  or  free,  able  to  learn  or  blocked 
in  their  learning,  and  they  teach 
us  as  they  have  learned.  We  are 
products  of  our  education  and 
the  education  of  our  many  teach- 
ers. Each  of  us  holds  for  the 
other  the  new  idea  or  concept  that 
will  balance  or  change  another 
idea  or  concept.  We  hold  many 
keys  to  one  another's  education. 
I  could  hold  the  corrective  to 
some  harmful  teaching  that  has 
come  to  you;  you  could  be  the  one 
who  offers  the  balance  that  I  need. 

If  I  never  share  with  you  my 
thinking  and  my  feelings  and  my 
fears  and  my  joys,  I  have  cheated 
you.  And  if  you  withhold  from  me 
the  genuineness  of  yourself,  no 
matter  how  much  you  share  with 
me  on  the  information  level,  you 
have  cheated  me. 

» Everyone  is  born  uneducated. 
You  will  determine  if  I  remain 
uneducated  and  I  will  determine 
if  you  remain  uneducated.  It  may 
be  only  the  slightest  teaching 
but  just  what  is  needed  to  fill  a 
void,  or  balance  a  harmful  idea. 

We  learn  by  opening  up  every 
part  of  ourselves  to  learning.  To 
know  ourselves,  our  weaknesses 
and  our  strengths  is  to  have  some 
understanding  of  how  we  will 
select  and  use  the  mass  of  ex- 
periences and  teachings  that 
come  to  us. 

But  we  learn  also  by  seeing 
everything  around  us  as  a  means 
by  which  God  teaches.  Learning 
can   be    blocked   if  we   see   no    im- 
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mediate  value  or  relevance  to 
what  we  experience  or  hear.  To 
belong  to  God  is  to  see  all  things 
in  the  light  of  his  word  and  him- 
self. In  him  everything  becomes 
relevant. 

Jesus  said  to  a  well  educated 
man!  "You  must  be  born  again." 
He  offered  a  new  life  with  a  whole 
new  orientation  to  living  and 
learning.  He  offered  the  man  more 
than  information  about  himself; 
he  offered  himself.  The  man  had 
much  information  about  God,  but 
this  had  not  become  part  of  him. 
The  man,  with  all  of  his  educa- 
tion, was  still  uneducated. 

All  that  has  ever  been  learned, 
good  or  bad,  can  be  examined  and 
evaluated  in  the  light  of  the  One 
who  is  all  knowledge,  all  truth  and 
all  love.  And,  in  a  church  that  is 
the  body  of  him  who  is  love,  the 
Christian  has  a  new  family,  a  new 
teacher,  new  love  and  a  new  being. 
Most  of  all,  he  has  a  new  reason 
for  being. 

Wholeness  gives  meaning  to 
each  day,  each  experience  and 
each  relationship.  Best  of  all, 
wholeness  makes  whole  teachers 
for  a  world  of  men  and  women  who 
are  born  uneducated.  ■  ■ 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

September 
DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1 1  Kings 13:1-10 

2 1  Kings 17:1-16 

3 1  Kings 17:17-24 

4 1  Kings 18:1-16 


5 1  Kings 18:17 

6 1  Kings 18:30 

7 1  Kings 18:41 

8 1  Kings 19:1 

9 1  Kings 20:1 

10 1  Kings 20:13 

11 1  Kings 20:23 

12 1  Kings 20:35 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18, 

19, 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24, 

25, 

26 

27. 

28, 


Kings... 

Kings. .. 

Kings. . 

Kings. . . 

Kings... 

Kings  .. 

Kings.., 

Kings. ., 

Kings... 

Kings... 

Kings  .. 

29 2  Samuel. 

30 2  Samuel. 


.1  Kings 21:1 

.1  Kings 21:20 

.1  Kings 22:1 

.1  Kings 22:13 

.1  Kings 22:29 

.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 


....1:1 

....2:1 

....3:9 

....4:8 

....5:1 

...5:15 

....6 

.6:32-7 

....8:1 

....9:1 

..13:14 

....22: 

..22:21 


29 
-40 
-46 
-18 
-12 

22 
-34 
-43 

19 

29 
-12 

28 
-40 
-16 

15 
-20 
-37 

14 
-27 

23 
:16 
-15 

13 
-21 
1-7 
-29 


The  Airplane  That  Kneels 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

shall  mount  up  with  wings  like  eagles, 
they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  they 
shall  walk  and  not  faint  (Isaiah  40:30, 
31). 

Flying  around  is  great;  but, 
landing  gear,  though  down  on  the 
sod  are  practical.  It  is  at  that 
point  that  our  flight  has  purpose. 
For  we,  also,  receive  strength, 
cargo,  and  responsibility  when  we 
have  a  "well-oiled"  kneeling  ac- 
tion. ■  ■ 
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z^etnorial  Fund 

for  the  JCink 


FOR  many  years  individual  friends  and  chapel  congregations 
have  sent  in  helpful  gifts  in  varying  amounts  to  support 
the  General  Commission's  ministry  to  service  personnel. 

Recently  a  mother  sent  a  contribution  in  memory  of  her  son 
who  died  in  Vietnam.  This  gift,  in  support  of  THE  LINK  maga- 
zine, was  the  means  she  used  to  mark  what  would  have  been  her 
boy's  twenty -fourth  birthday.  The  son  had  received  a  personal 
copy  of  THE  LINK  each  month  from  his  church  at  home  and, 
after  reading  it,  had  passed  it  along  to  his  buddies. 

The  General  Commission  has  now  established  a  Memorial 
Fund  for  the  receipt  of  such  gifts.  The  proceeds  of  the  Fund  will 
be  used  to  provide  for  the  free  distribution  of  THE  LINK  and 
other  Commission  publications. 

A  Book  of  Remembrance  has  been  placed  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Chaplains'  Memorial  Building  in  Washington.  Donors  may 
supply  the  names  of  individuals  or  identify  men  by  ship  or  mili- 
tary unit  to  be  inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Remembrance.  The  chapel 
and  the  Chaplains'  Memorial  Building  are  open  to  visitors. 

Mail  Contributions  to 

THE  LINK 

122  Maryland  Avenue,  N.  E. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20002 
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Brief  News  Items 


Muslim  and  Christian  Dialogue 

Recently  20  representatives  of 
Muslim  and  Christianity  met  in 
Switzerland  to  talk  and  take  a 
look  at  each  other.  The  group  con- 
cluded that  there  should  be  fur- 
ther conversations,  that  the  ap- 
proach to  each  other  should  be 
honest,  that  each  should  work  for 
understanding,  justice,  and  peace. 

Fasting  for  Poverty 

Youth  in  Great  Britain  have 
found  very  practical  ways  of  drama- 
tizing the  need  for  economic  aid 
to  the  developing  nations.  As  a 
climax  to  a  recent  Week  of  Prayer 
for  Christian  Unity,  some  350  peo- 
ple fasted  over  the  weekend,  many 
for  40  hours  ...  a  closing  service  was 
held  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Aim  of 
the  demonstration  was  to  draw 
government  and  public  attention 
to  the  urgent  need  for  more  radical 
remedies  to  the  problem  of  world 
poverty. 

Comments  from  Jimmy  Brown 

Former  football  star-,  Jimmy 
Brown,  turned  actor,  who  was  inter- 
viewed by  Mike  Wallace,  said  in 
part:  "The  Negro  has  to  take  a 
lesson  from  the  Jewish  people  and 
start  aligning  himself  with  his  own 
people  .  .  .  first,  we  have  to  help  our 
own  .  .  .  Until  the  black  man  is  able 
to   bring   himself  up   economically. 


there  will  be  no  social  integration 
.  .  .  The  Jewish  people  try  to  develop 
their  own  thing.  They  try  not  to 
integrate  as  such,  but  produce 
something  of  value,  and  integrate 
in  the  process  .  .  ." 

Ft.  McClellan,  Ala.— Chaplain  (CPT) 
Ronald  G.  Korfmacher  administers 
communion  to  an  AIT  trainee  during 
a  Protestant  service  on  Friday  of 
^'Vietnam  Week"  at  Ft.  McClellan's 
Pelham  Range.  The  field  services 
are  a  valuable  and  inspirational 
part  of  the  field  training  experienced 
by  the  trainees. 


CAN  THO,  South  Vietnam.— Chap- 
lain (CPT)  Muc-Bu  Khuong,  center, 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
(ARVN),  shows  a  model  of  the  new 
building  being  constructed  for  the 
Samuel  School  in  Can  Tho  to  Chap- 
lains (LTC)  Cecil  D.  Reed,  Deputy 
MACV  Chaplain  for  the  IV  Corps 
Tactical  Zone,  and  CPT  Donald 
Rooney  of  the  Can  Tho  Logistical 
Support  Activity.  The  new  school 
is  expected  to  be  finished  and  in 
use  by  the  school's  350  orphan  and 
amputee  students  by  next  year. 
American  military  personnel  have 
donated  funds  for  the  school. 


Where  Would  We  Be 
Without  NATO? 

Asks  the  Atlantic  Council,  1616 
H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20006.  And  goes  on  to  say:  "If 
NATO  wasn't  here,  maybe  we 
wouldn't  be  here  either."  20  years 
ago,  after  the  most  terrible  war  the 
world  has  ever  known,  12  nations 
got  together  and  formed  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization- 
NATO— just  so  it  wouldn't  happen 
again. 

More  than  an  armed  force,  NATO 
represented  an  idea:  by  sharing 
the  cost  of  protection,  the  inven- 
tors of  NATO  could  create  the 
world's  first  effective  peace  force — 
an  alliance  against  war  itself.  .  .So 
far  it  has  worked.  It  has  expanded 
into  an  alliance  of  15  countries. 
It  has  brought  prosperity  and  free- 
dom for  20  years  ...  So  we  dare  hope! 


Chaplains  Khuong,  Reed,  and  Rooney  gather  with  the  children  of  the 
Samuel  School  during  a  recess. 
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Lay  leaders  from  the  Fleet  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  School  in  San  Diego 
receive  instruction  from  Chaplain  Henry  S.  Shimozono,  LT,  CHC,  USNR, 
on  conducting  lay  leader  worship  services  aboard  submarines  and  de- 
stroyers when  a  chaplain  is  not  available.  In  4  sessions  they  leaned  how 
to  pass  the  word  for  worship,  where  to  find  resources  for  sermons,  rigging 
for  church,  and  how  to  have  poise  and  confidence  in  conducting  worship. 


Bibles  for  ''Operation 
Deep  Freeze" 

Early  this  year,  the  Laymen's 
National  Bible  Committee  pre- 
sented to  men  serving  with  "Oper- 
ation Deep  Freeze"  in  Antarctica 
special-recognition  Bibles.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  CPT. 
Milton  Prince,  USNR,  to  RADM 
Lloyd  Abott,  CDR  U.  S.  Antarctic 
Support  Force  in  a  ceremony  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Snows  at  McMurdo 
Station. 

This  chapel,  a  converted  James- 
way  hut,  accommodates  about  100 


people  and  is  the  only  house  of 
worship  on  the  continent  of  Ant- 
arctica, whose  5.5  million  square 
miles  made  it  nearly  twice  the 
size  of  the  United  States. 

Growing  Human  Concern  in  Rome 

Dr.  J.  Robert  Nelson  of  Boston 
University  outlined  in  an  address 
three  areas  in  which  evidence  of 
growing  human  concern  is  evident 
in  Rome:    (1)   To  feed  the  hungry; 

(2)  to    humanize    the    clergy;    and 

(3)  to  keep  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment alive. 
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Sept.    1-30.    American   Youth   Month.    Nationwide   effort   to  check  juvenile 

delinquency. 
Sept.  1.  Labor  Day. 

Sept.  5-10.  Mid-America  Fair.  Topeka,  Kans. 
Sept.  7.  15th  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  Also  Grand-dad's  Day. 
Sept.    12.   Defenders'   Day.   Annual   reenactment   of  bombardment   of  Fort 

McHenry  in  1814  which  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  "The  Star 

Spangled  Banner." 
Sept.  13.  Rosh  Hashanah  or  Jewish  New  Year 
Sept.    14-21.   National  Home   Week.  To  focus  attention  on  the  advantages 

of  home  ownership. 
Sept.  14. 16th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
Sept.   14-21.  Planned  Parenthood  Week.   To  bring  public  attention  to  the 

importance  of  family  planning. 
Sept.    15-Dee.    19.   Boy   Scouts   of  America  Fall  Roundup.   Aim:   To   make 

Scouting  available  to  more  boys. 
Sept.  15-20.  Ryder  Cup  Matches.  Britain  vs.  U.S.A.  Southport,  U.K. 
Sept.    15.   William   Howard  Taft's  Birthday.   27th  Pres.   of  the  U.   S.   Born 

this  day  in  1857. 
Sept.  17.  Citizenship  Day.  Recognition  of  new  voters. 
Sept.   17-23.  Constitution  Week.  A  time  for  study  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 

and  thanksgiving  for  it. 
Sept.    21.    17th    Sunday    after   Pentecost.    Also   Press    Sunday.    Tribute   to 

freedom  of  the  press. 
Sept.  22.  Yom  Kippur  or  Day  of  Atonement.  Holiest  Jewish  observance. 
Sept.  23.  Autumn  Begins  at  12:07  A.M.  E.S.T. 
Sept.  24.   Schwenkenfelder    Thanksgiving.    Thanks  for  deliverance  from  old 

world  persecution. 
Sept.  27.  Kiwanis  Kids'  Day. 
Sept.  28.  18th  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  Gold  Star  Mother's  Day. 


QUOTES 

Tomorrow  does  not  exist.  It  is  only  today  that  is  a  reality. 
If  we  dream  of  having  success  and  happiness,  we  must  do  today 
that  which  makes  such  success  and  happiness. — Tom  D.  Eilers 
in  Secretary. 

The  best  way  to  liven  up  a  party  is  to  leave. — Aunt  Slug's 
Sermon. 
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THROUGHOUT   this   issue   of  THE    LINK,    you   will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not   only  for  individual  reading,  but   also  for 
group  discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  The  Generation  Gap  {page  11) 
Biblical  Material:  1  Samuel  17:31-40 

What  are  the  main  elements  in  the  generation  gap?  How,  if  any, 
does  the  generation  gap  today  differ  from  the  past?  What  kind  of 
generation  gap  could  conceivably  be  useful  to  society?  What  kind  is 
destructive?  Discuss  the  first  steps  that  should  be  taken  on  each  side 
of  the  gap  to  begin  building  a  bridge . 

2.  Disciple  Number  One  {page  33) 

Biblical  Material:  Mark  1:16-18;  9:2-8;  14:53-72;  Matthew 
16:13-20 

Why  does  the  author  call  Peter,  Disciple  Number  One?  What 
kind  of  man  was  Peter?  W^hat  were  his  strong  points?  his  weak 
points?  Why  did  Peter  deny  his  Lord?  What  do  we  learn  from 
Peter? 

3.  Have  You  Considered  the  Ministry?  {page  45) 
Biblical  Material:  2  Timothy  1:3-7;  Titus  1:5-16 

What  constitutes  a  call  to  the  ministry?  Why  are  ministers 
needed  today?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  minister's  work?  What 
training  is  needed  by  today's  minister?  Compare  the  work  of  the 
minister  with  that  of  a  teacher  or  a  doctor  or  a  government 
worker,  etc. 

4.  Born  Uneducated  {page  54) 

Biblical  Material:  Genesis  2:7;  Psalm  139;  Matthew  22:37 

Can    a   person    who   ignores    God    be    educated?    Were   you   ever 

turned  off  by  a  teacher?  If  so,  how  did  this  affect  your  education? 

What  would  make  you  an  educated  person?  In  what  ways  are  you 

a  teacher? 
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College  Talks  by  Howard  F.  Lowry.  Oxford  University  Press,  200  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  1969.  $5.00. 

Colleges  today  are  going  through  turmoil.  It  is  helpful  to  look  back  to  see 
the  issues  facing  college  young  people  over  the  years  following  World  War  II. 
In  these  19  addresses,  all  of  them  baccalaureates  but  two,  we  read  what  an 
outstanding  college  president  had  to  say  to  his  young  people.  The  messages 
are  scholarly  but  never  obscure;  and  strangely  enough,  the  problems  dealt 
with  are  those  facing  college  and  military  persons  today — loneliness,  the 
search  for  self,  what  is  right  with  the  world,  and  how  to  keep  faith. 

The  Fall  of  Berlin  by  Marshal  Vasih  I.  Chuikov.  Ballantine  Books,  101  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10003.  1969.  75  cents. 

The  former  supreme  commander  of  the  Soviet  land  forces  tells  his  story 
of  the  final  months  of  WW^  II  when  the  Red  army  of  3  million  men  swept  across 
Germany  and  smashed  their  way  into  the  city  of  Berlin. 

American  Foreign  Policy  Today   by  Temple   Wanamaker.   Bantam  Books,   Inc. 

271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  1969.  95  cents. 

After  twenty  years  of  foreign  service,  Temple  Wanamaker  felt  there  was 
need  for  a  small  book  which  would  explain  to  the  American  citizen  the  main 
elements  of  our  foreign  policy.  So  he  took  leave  of  absence  from  the  State 
Department  and  wrote  this  book  which  has  become  highly  successful.  It  is 
revised  and  up-dated  by  Deane  Fons  Heller. 

Witnessing  Laymen  Make  Living  Churches  by  Claxton  Monro  and  William  S. 
Taegel.  Word  Books,  5030  W.  Waco  Dr.,  Waco,  Tex.  76703.  1968.  $4.95. 

In  a  poem  Eddie  Guest  once  said:  'Tt's  not  the  church  that's  dying;  it's  the 
laymen  who  have  died!"  But  the  laymen  of  Houston's  churches  are  very  much 
alive.  They  are  witnessing  in  unique  ways  to  the  gospel  and  are  reaching  other 
laymen.  This  book  tells  the  thrilling  story. 

The  Young   Adult   Generation   by   Allen   J.   Moore.   Abingdon  Press,    Nashville, 
Tenn.  37202.  1969.  $3.75. 

In  these  confusing  times  with  all  the  changes  taking  place,  it  is  difficult 
to  know  what  the  young  adult  is  like.  Allen  Moore  gives  in  this  book  a  definitive 
analysis  which  will  help,  first  of  all,  young  adults  to  understand  themselves; 
and  second,  will  help  the  older  generation  to  understand  the  young  adults.  As  a 
consultant  Moore  has  worked  with  the  Navy  Chaplain  Corps,  National  Young 
Adult  Project. 
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has  fully  prepared  his  son  for  living,  either  here  or  hereafter,  until  he 
has  helped  him  to  place  personal  trust  in  and  commitment  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."— CDR  D.  L.  Meschke,  CHC,  USN 

"They  tried  so  hard,  but  neglected  the  most  important  aspect  of  Johnny's 
life.  I  honestly  believe  in  order  to  raise  children  well  and  bring  them  to 
a  place  where  they  can  go  out  into  this  world  of  today  and  be  good,  clean 
citizens  is  by  constant  leadership  under  God.  ...  I  would  ask  him  (Mr. 
K's  son)  to  try  the  Christian  movement.  It's  a  long  neglected  movement 
but  the  only  movement  that  will  satisfy  his  empty,  confused  feeling  that 
compels  him  to  rebel .  .  ." — Mrs.  Clovis  E.  Craig,  Bergstrom  AFB,  Texas. 
78743 

"This  discrepancy  between  conscious  and  ineffective  and  unconscious 
and  effective  values  creates  havoc  within  the  personality.  Having  to 
act  differently  from  what  he  has  been  taught  and  professes  to  abide  by 
makes  man  feel  guilty,  distrustful  of  himself  and  others.  It  is  that  very 
discrepancy  which  our  young  generation  has  spotted  and  against  which 
it  has  taken  such  an  uncompromising  stand  .  .  ." 

"What  would  this  society  do  to  a  group  (the  hippies,  if  you  wish  to  call 
them  that)  that  would  produce  love  instead  of  cars;  integrity  instead  of 
the  T  don't  want  to  get  involved'  syndrome?  What,  I  ask  you,  is  wrong  with 
giving  up  all  but  the  most  basic  of  bodily  needs  in  order  to  have  more 
time  to  get  involved  and  to  love  one  another?  .  .  ." — John  E.  Miller, 
3001  S.  Adams,  Tacoma,  Washington.  98409 


Pass  the  Good  Things  On 

I  have  enjoyed  reading  your  Christian  magazine  THE  LINK  for  the  past  8 
months  here  in  Vietnam.  I  look  forward  to  receiving  it  each  month  from  the 
chapel. 

Since  I  will  be  returning  to  civilian  life  in  two  months,  I  wish  to  con- 
tinue reading  THE  LINK  and  sharing  your  inspiring  magazine  with  my  family. 

Enclosed  is  a  year's  subscription  and  another  one  to  someone  who  can't 
afford  it. 

— MSgt  William  E.  Doss,  Jr.,  37  F.  M.  S.  PACAF.  APO  San  Francisco  96368 


A  Special  Word  from  Vietnam 

The  magazine  continues  to  be  inspiring,  informative,  and  devotional  in 
nature,  and  our  troops  in  Vietnam  are  most  appreciative  of  the  copies  avail- 
able to  them. 

— LCDR  John  F.  Weaver,  CHC,  USN,  River  Patrol  Force  116,  FPO  San 
Francisco  96627 
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**So  some  of  your  class  is  coming 
over  this  evening?  Do  you  vs^ant 
permission  to  move  the  TV  set  into 
the  kitchen  or  the  refrigerator  into 
the  living  room?" 


Husband:  ''Isn't  it  queer  how  the 
biggest  idiots  marry  the  prettiest 
women?" 

Wife:  ''Now  you're  trying  to 
flatter   me.''  —  The   Scandal    Sheet. 

Always  put  off  until  tomorrow 
what  you  are  going  to  make  a  mess 
of  today. — Banking. 


Drunken     Driving: 
quart      before      the 

uancer  News. 
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Putting     the 
hearse. — Ad- 


"You  broke  the  umbrella  over 
your  neighbor's  head?"  asked  the 
magistrate. 

"It  was  an  accident,  sir.'' 

"Come,  come,  how  could  it  be  an 
accident?" 

"I  did  not  mean  to  break  it,  sir." 


Manager:  "Are  you  sure  you  are 
qualified  to  lead  a  rock-'n-roll 
band?" 

Applicant:  "Absolutely.  I've 
had  two  nervous  breakdowns,  was 
shell-shocked  in  the  service,  and  I 
live  in  an  apartment  above  a 
family  with  twelve  noisy  children." 
— International  Teamster. 

"I    didn't    know    Bell    Telephone 

sells  fertilizers." 

"What  makes  you  think  they  do?" 
"I  keep  hearing  ads   about  their 

nitrates." — Shelby      Friedman      in 

Quote. 

After  studying  the  used-car  ads 
in  his  local  paper,  a  rancher  in- 
serted this  ad  of  his  own: 

For  Sale:  1  Holstein  cow,  black 
and  white,  $100.  Accessories:  udder, 
$75;  2-tone  color,  $50;  4  split  hoofs, 
$10  each;  tail,  approx.  2',  $5;  extra 
stomach,  $35;  dual  horns  (optional) 
$15  each;  total,  $335.— C.  Kennedy 
in  Quote. 

The  snobbish  lady  met  a  writer 
at  a  party,  and  said  to  him,  "I'm 
so  thrilled  to  meet  you.  It  was 
only  last  week  that  I  read  some- 
thing of  yours,  about  something  or 
other,  in  some  magazine  or  news- 
paper or  book." — Good  Reading. 


BOOKS 
Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world;  and 

books,  we  know, 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and 

good 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as 

flesh  and  blood. 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will 

grow. 

— William  Wordsworth 
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